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Catholics and the American Revolution 
[Copyright Dec. 5, 1905.] 
CANADIANS ON SECRET SERVICE FOR WASHINGTON. 


In 1779-80, an expedition for the invasion of Canada with an army 
under Lafayette was projected. To gain information of the condition 
of Canada, the sentiments of the people and the possibilities of success, 


Canadians of Col. Moses Hazen’s regiment were sent into Canada. 
From the papers of General Washington, we discover that these 
agents, or spies, were Captain Clement Gosselin, Lieut. John Goulet, 
Privates Pierre Cadieux, who went twice, and Noel Belonge, who 
made three trips. All were of the Second Regiment of CoNGREsS’ 
Wyn, originally composed of Canadians. 


CAPTAIN CLEMENT GOSSELIN. 


% July 3, 1780, Captain Gosselin, of Col. Hazen’s Regiment, 
and: 2n men started from Preakness, Vt. (?), on a tour of observa- 
tion in _inada to obtain information. They returned in September 
and rey ed to General Jacob Bayley, commanding the New York 
militia, . en at Newbury, Vermont. He, on September 7th, reported 
to Washington, then at Steenrapie, N. J., that ‘‘Capt. Gosselin and 
party had returned from their hazardous tour and will deliver inform- 
ation in person; he believes them truthful; thinks no time should 
be lost in securing Upper Canada; can hardly expect to take Quebec 

‘ 











this year; occupation of the Three River districts and Montreal will 
secure supplies for a spring campaign against Quebec; passage way 
through St. John’s could be had for heavy artillery; can keep that 
part of the country if arms for the inhabitants can be found; then 
if peace comes will have some claim against the Quebec Bill; present 
is the best time for action; every support for an army is here; people 
are free to advance provisions and personal services; enemy have 
small parties out, but alertness of inhabitants prevents them from 
doing much damage. 

Captain Gosselin, in January, 1781, reported to Washington 
from New Windsor, N. Y., regarding conditions in Canada; 4200 
troops in Canada; 1800 Englisk; 1200 Germans and 1200 Tories, 
located at Point Levis; 2000 at Quebec, and remainder between 
Quebec and Isle de Noix; he described the defences of Quebec and 
Point Levis; transportation facilities; available supplies; landing 
of troops; majority in Canada favor French and Americans; except 
English, well disposed toward America; Indians may be won threugh 
Jean Vincent, chief of the Hurons; Montgomery’s example may be 
followed. 

On January 18, 1781, Captain Gosselin certified to Washington 
that Pierre Cayen (Cadieux), a volunteer, had, in execution of orders 
from Washington, done his duty honestly and in good faith. 

On May 2, 1781, Capt. Gosselin, then at New Windsor, N. Y., 
wrote Gen. Bayley, then at Fishkill, that he had no wish to receive 
more money than will compensate him for actual expenses of his 
Canadian trip; the honor and privilege of serving a noble cause are 
sufficient reward for his own services; for the money he advanced 
it is only just that he should be compensated; presents account of 
his expenses incurred on the expedition. 

This amounted to $305, Continental currency, covering expenses 
of himself and seven men since leaving Preakness, July 3, 1780. 

In General Edward Hand’s report to Washington of the killed 
and wounded at the siege of Yorktown, Virginia, from Sept. 28th to 
Oct. 14th, 1781, appears the name of Capt. Gosselin, of Col. Hazen’s 
regiment. 

Perhaps he died from these wounds, as no further record of him 


appears. 

















PRIVATE PIERRE CADIEUX. 


Cadieux was a private in Hazen’s regiment. On January 17, 
1781, from De-hoe-pointe (near West Point) he sent a petition to 
Lafayette stating that he had been selected to make a trip to Canada 
on public service, to obtain information; went under command of a 
Lieutenant of his regiment, making the trip in winter; another 
journey for the same purpose made under command of Capt. Clement 
Gosselin; for neither of these expeditions did he receive any compen- 
sation and begs the General to aid his endeavors to obtain the amount 
due. 

He and Goulet left for Canada, August 10, 1779, to carry the 
news of the declaration of the French King. 

Ensign Amable had received orders from Washington and La- 
fayette to go to Canada for information, but being taken sick, August 
5th, had to remain by the River St. Lawrence. Goulet went in his 
stead. Goulet spent 3 louis on the expedition. In October, 1780, 
Goulet and Cadieux went on an expedition from Coos, N. H., to Al- 
bany, taking nine days, costing for provisions seven ‘‘piastres.” 
On the expedition in August, 1779, Goulet supplied 30 livres, which 
had not been repaid up to October, 1780. 

Of Noel Belonge, who made three secret trips to Canada, no other 
information appears among the Papers of Washington. 


LIEUT. JOHN GOULET. 


Lieut. John Goulet, of Col. Hazen’s regiment, entered Canada 
four times seeking information for Washington. 

August 10, 1779, Goulet and Pierre Cadieux left for Canada 
to carry the news of the declaration of the French King. Lieut. A. 
Ferrio went to the parishes of St. Charles and St. Denis, and in 
October, 1780, certified that Goulet furnished 30 livres, which had 
not been repaid. 

October 19, 1779, Brigadier Gen. Jacob Bayley, at Newbury, 
Vermont, gave instructions to Lieut. John Goulet to take two men 
and proceed to Canada; to capture some British soldier and deliver 
him to Bayley or the commanding officer at Upper Coos, N. H. Was 
instructed to kill no person except in self-defence and to avoid dis- 
turbing the people. 

In January, 1781, when at Fishkill, N. Y., Goulet sent petition 
to Washington, then at Morristown, N. J., stating that he was a ref- 
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ugee from Canada after the fall of General Montgomery; that he 
has been employed with Capt. Clement Gosselin and Lieut. Amable 
Boileau for 2} years in gathering information in Canada and has re- 
ceived no pay; his family have suffered heavily since the retreat; 
his house has been plundered and his papers burnt; prays. that the 
matter be taken into consideration and justice done him. (p 169). 
Among the MSS. of Washington is certificate of Jacob Bayley, 
brig. general of New York militia, September, 1780, that Lieut. John 
Goulet had entered Canada four times for information and that Noel 
Belonge had entered three for the same purpose; that both had be- 
haved with “‘stability to the United States, and merit the esteem of 
all Americans, and are now on their way to join their regiments by 
order of Col. Moses Hazen ’’—(Cal. Washington Papers, p 162). 


LOYAL CANADIAN PRISONERS. 


Though there is abundant testimony that at the entrance of the 
American armies under Generals Schuyler, Montgomery and Arnold 
intoeCanada, the people, very generally, welcomed ‘‘the Bostonnais” 
and accorded them the friendship due to those with whom they 
sympathized. That all this, later, changed was owing to unhappy 
circumstances. The lack of sympathy upon the part of the Americans 
with the Canadians because of their religion, the endeavors of the 
clergy, by command of Bishop Briand, to be faithful to the reigning 
authority, and the inability of the Americans to hold the country they 
intended to occupy, are the main causes of the change of heart. 

But on the other hand there were many Canadians who from the 
first were obedient to the lawful authority, civil as well as religious, to 
which their allegiance was due. 

On September 3, 1775, Congress resolved that General Schuyler 
should be written to concerning the allegation that baggage of the 
Canadian officers taken at St. John and Chambly had been plundered. 

On September 7, 1776, paid—‘‘To Lieutenant Simon Evans, a 
prisoner sent from Canada to Reading, for expenses from Albany to 
Reading, and allowance, from February roth to 23d of August, is 
twenty-eight weeks, at $2.00 per week, is $56.00. 

To Canadian prisoners at Bristol, viz, Mons. St. Ours, Hervieux 
Heurimont, de Chambault and la Marque, from the 3d of November, 
1775, the time they were taken, to the 30th of August, inclusive, is 
forty-three weeks, each at $2.00 per week, $430.00. 
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In Congress, September 13, 1776: 

The Committee of the Treasury reported that there is due—To 
Major Regonville, Captain Duchene, Lieutenant Smith, and Lieu- 
tenant Demuraux, Canadian prisoners, for their allowance from 
November 3, 1775, to September 6, 1776, inclusive, is forty-four 
weeks, at $2.00 a week, is $352, and that the same be paid to Mons. 
Regonville. 

In Congress, September 25, 1776: 

The Committee on the Treasury reported there is due—To 
Messrs. St. Luke la Corn, Major Campbell and Captain Frazier, pris- 
oners from Canada, for their allowance, at $2.00 per week each, and 
for their three servants at $1.00 per week each, from the 8th of July 
to the 23d of September, 1776, inclusive, being eleven weeks, $90. 

Not only were enlisted men made captives, but also women and 
children. Those taken by General Schuyler were, in October and 
November, 1775, brought to New York City, thence to Amboy, then 
to Bordentown and from there by the Delaware River to Philadelphia, 
and from there sent to Reading or other places.—[Am. Arch., 4 S., 
Vol. III-1588]. 

Many of these were enrolled in the British forces. 

At Chambly, October 18, 1775, Major Brown, with 150 Americans 
and 300 Canadians, made prisoners of eight officers, 73 privates, 35 
women and 35 children—{Am. Ar., III-1207]. They were sent to 
Hartford, Conn. 

St. John was taken November 2, 1775, with 600 prisoners. 

These victories caused General Washington, at Cambridge, on 
November 14, to issue an order: 

‘The Commander-in-Chief and army will show their gratitude 
to Providence for thus favoring the cause of Freedom and America 
and by their thankfulness to God, their zealous perseverance in this 
righteous cause, continue to deserve future blessings——{Am. Ar. 4, 
Vol. III--1613]. 

Many of the prisoners were sent to New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Those sent to Pennsylvania were held at Reading and Bristol. Others 
sent to Trenton, New Jersey, were there held until the approach of 
General Washington’s army pursued by the British forces under 
Generals Howe and Cornwallis, when they were sent to Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania. 








In Congress, August 7, 1776: 

The Board of War reported that there is due to Messrs. Giasson, 
Hertel and de la Magdelaine, Canadian prisoners at Bristol, for their 
board and lodging from the 15th of November to the 31st of July, 
last, being thirty-seven weeks, each at $2.00 per week, the sum of 
$222, and that the same ought to be paid to John Green, their 
assignee. 

Ordered that the same be paid. 

August roth. Daniel Smith was paid the weekly allowance of 
prisoners of war. James Hughes, town Major of Montreal and Cap- 
tain Duncan Campbell, from the 19th of January to the 18th of July, 
last, is 24 6-7 weeks, at $2.00 a week each, is $99.38. 

On October 10, 1776, Congress ordered all inhabitants of Canada 
held as prisoners of war should be released except St. Luke la Corne 
and Mons. Rouvillee, the elder, in condition that they sign parole not 
to take up arms against the United States, or give intelligence to the 
enemy of these States.—[ Journal VJ-865]. 

On October 30, the Committee on Treasury reported due to 
Mons. Pierre Gamelin, a prisoner from Canada, the allowance from 
March 26, to October 28, thirty-one weeks, $62. To Marcus Lucul- 
lus Ryall, nine weeks, $18. 

November 8th., the allowance of two dollars a week ordered to 
be paid Captain Chartier de Lotbinere from November 2, 1775, to 
31st of October, 1776, fifty-two weeks, $104. M. Tonancour, the 
same. M. Dechambault, M. Fleuromont, M. St. Ours, paid from 
August 31st, to November 8th, ten weeks, $20.—[zbid, p 935]. 

On November 13th, the Committee reported there was due to 
Mons. La Marque, twenty dollars, to be paid Mons. de la Magdalaine. 

On December 6, 1776, the Board of War directed that the pris- 
oners at Bristol be removed from thence back into the country.— 
[tbid, p 1002]. The British and American Armies were approaching 
and the Trenton campaign coming on, so the safety of the prisoners 
required their removal. 

On December 10, 1776, St. Luke la Corne was paid for himself and 
servant from September 24th to December 3d. 
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CONGRESS PERMITS A CANADIAN PRISONER TO GO TO 
CONFESSION. 


Among the Canadians captured by the Americans November 3, 
1775, was Major Regonville, ‘‘one of the King’s Legislative Council.” 
He was brought with others to Trenton, New Jersey. That he wasa 
Catholic—a practical one—is shown by his desire to perform his 
Christmas duty. He applied to Congress on December 21, 1775, for 
permission to come to Philadelphia ‘‘to confess himself to a Priest.” 
Leave was granted (Diary of Rich. Smith). The Journal of Congress 
adds ‘‘and there await the orders of Congress.” 

Later Major Regonville was removed with others to Bristol, Pa. 
On September 13, 1776, Congress ordered that he and three others be 
paid ‘their allowance from November 3, 1775 to September 6, forty- 
four weeks at $2.00 a week, or Three hundred fifty-two dollars, all 
to be paid Regonville.”’ 

Regonville had been Major of the Corps of Canadian Militia which 
General Murray had sent to Upper Canada during the Indian War.— 
[Am. Ar., 4S., Vol. II, p 403]. 


PERE HUGUET. 

Edward Foy, D. A. G., wrote to General Maclean on August 21, 
1777, that General Guy Carleton ‘is concerned at the return of the 
Indians’’—to find whether the report of their conferring with rebels be 
true—to consult with Pere Huguet, the Jesuit, to whom he wrote at 
Sault St. Louis to ascertain the cause of the dissatisfaction of the 
Indians with Burgoyne’s army.—[Haldimand Collection, B 39, 1885). 
On June 20, 1783, General Haldimand, Governor General of 
Canada, wrote to Lord North: ‘“The Jesuits have sided with the rebels. 


FATHER BERNARD WELL, S. J., GIVES DISSATISFACTION. 

At Montreal, General Haldimand, Governor of Quebec, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1779, wrote Father Montgolfier, Superior of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Montreal, that he is persuaded the Bishop has com- 
municated respecting Father Well and the notice to the Jesuit 
Fathers. Hopes these gentlemen will in future give no reason for dis- 
satisfaction with their conduct.—[Report on Canadian Archives, 1886, 


P 469). 
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What Father Well did favorable to the Americans or the Cana- 
dians who joined the ‘‘ Rebel’’ forces does not appear. His name 
appears among those whose conduct did not please the Governor. 

He signed B. Well, and not Jean Bap. (See autograph letters of 
this father dated 17th Oct, 1759, in the archives of the Ursulines at 
Quebec). Moreover in the Catalogue 1757-58, he is set down as 
“Pere Bern. Well—Miss. Gallo-belg.”” He was born on the 2d Dec- 
ember, 1724. [Jesuit Relations, Vol. 71, p 387, says December 8th]. 
Entered the Society of Jesus, 29th Sept.,1744. Arrived in Canada, 
1757. Died in Montreal, 1791, toward the end of March or the 
beginning of April. 

He appears in the catalogue for the first time in 1757-58; more- 
over Brother fean Rene Duval, who had formerly been in Canada 
(in the year 1738), and who was assistant procurator of the North 
American Missions, wrote from Paris on the 25th March, 1758, to the 
Ursulines at Quebec: ‘‘I have put in your aforesaid case, a little box 
for the Rev. Father Well, to whom I pray you, Madam, to be kind 
enough to give it.” Father Well was Chaplain to the General Hospi- 
tal at Quebec, from 1757 to 1758. 

Rev. Bernard Well, S. J., was the last Jesuit of the Montreal 
House, which stood on what is now the Champ de Mars. After the 
suppression in 1773 of the Society in Europe, the communities in 
Canada were allowed to die out. In 1791, Father Well was the only 
representative of his Order in Montreal, while the Community in 
Quebec numbered but two, Fathers Casot and Girault de Launai. 
On the death of Father Well, toward the end of March or the be- 
ginning of April, 1791, Father Casot came up to Montreal and antic- 
ipated the cupidity of the English Government by giving away in 
charity every movable possession of the Montreal Jesuits. 
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“A people which takes no pride in the noble achievements of re- 
mote ancestors will never achieve anything worthy to be remem- 
bered with pride by remote descendants.” 


FRENCH MILITARY FORCES IN THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. 


Washington, in replying to the “‘Address of the Roman Catho- 
lics’” on his accession to the Presidency, said: ‘‘I presume that 
your fellow citizens of all denominations will not forget the im- 
portant assistance which they received from a nation in which the 
Roman Catholic faith is professed.”’ 

Hence it is proper to enumerate among the Catholic elements in 
the Revolution the Army and Navy of France. The soldiers and 
sailors having any religion at all professed the Roman Apostolic 
Catholic Faith. 


FRENCH MILITARY FORCES. 


“IF WE DO NOT HAVE MONEY AND SOLDIERS FROM FRANCE, OUR 
CAUSE Is Lost.” —Washington. 


THE ARMY OF ROCHAMBEAU. 


King Louis XVI, on the urgent persuasion of Lafayette and his 
friends, who had come to America as volunteers, determined to send 
an army. It was not an allied army; it was nearly an American 
corps d’ armie. The chief would be under the orders of Washington, 
and the French officers would yield precedence and command to 
American officers of the same rank. 

The army assembled at Brest in April, 1780, under the command of 
Count Rochambeau, but of the six regiments which comprised it, 
only four, by reason of insufficient transports, could be embarked. 

The regiments which came to America on this expedition were, 
the BouRBONNAIS, the SOISSONNAIS, the SAINTONGE, the Roya, 
Deux-Ponts. To these were added the LEGION oF LAUZUN, 600 
men; CAVALIERS, 300; ARTILLERY, 700. 

Sappers and miners of Corps of Engineers. Reinforcements from 
the Regiments of Neustine and D’Anhalt were sent, and the total 
of each regiment finally reached 1300. 

This army of Rochambeau embarked on seven vessels, two frigates 
and from twenty-five to thirty transports. 
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The fleet arrived off Newport, Rhode Island, in the middle of July, 
having suffered severely by the long voyage and bad weather. Of 
5000 men, Soo were ill. 

The American army had to struggle against numerous difficulties, 
volunteers were hard to obtain and money was needed. In order to 
depreciate the paper money the English counterfeited it. Three 
boxes were captured at Newport on the Polly, containing $500,000. 
The two armies were employed in organizing during the first month 
after the arrival of the French. From the first it became necessary 
for Rochambeau to occupy himself with the financial question. All 
that was consumed by the army was paid for in coin. King Louis XVI, 
made a gift of six million livres and a present of money to Rocham- 
beau. 

In addition to the regiments and detachments above named, 
France also sent the Regiment Agénois, a part of which embarked 
on D’Estaing’s fleet in 1779, took part in the siege of Savannah, then 
returned to the Antilles, where it had its garrison. The entire regi- 
ment embarked on Count de Grasse’s fleet and took part in the siege 
and victory at Yorktown; 

The Regiment Touraine, which Count de Grasse brought from the 
Antilles, and was engaged at Yorktown; 

The first battalion of the Regiment Hainaut, was at Savannah in 
1779, with Count D’Estaing; 

Some companies of the Regiment Foix, which were also at Sav- 
annah in 1779 ; 

The first battalion of the Regiment Dillon, which was at Savannah ; 

The second battalion of the Regiment Walsh, which was at Sav- 
annah; 

Two companies of Lancers, two companies of Hussars of the 
Legion of Lauzun, which made the entire campaign in the army of 
Rochambeau ; 

The second battalion of the Regiment D’Auxonne (artillery), 
which was part of Rochambeau’s army ; 

Four companies of the Regiment Metz (artillery), also attached to 
Rochambeau. Two of these companies left France in 1780; the others 
in 1781. 

The company of Captain Savourin, of the Regiment Grenoble, 
(artillery), also of Rochambeau’s army. 
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THE REGIMENT DE RoyAL DEux-PontTs. 


This regiment was raised by the Duke of Deux-Ponts, by virtue of a 
commission dated April 1, 1757. 

It was one of the four regiments which the Count de Rochambeau 
conducted to the United States. It distinguished itself greatly at 
Yorktown, October, 1781, and especially on the 14th, in the attack 
on the redoubts, where it rivalled in bravery with the Gatinais (Royal 
Auvergne) regiment. 

Washington, in the name of Congress, offered to each of these regi- 
ments three pieces of cannon which they had taken from the enemy. 
It was Colonel commanding Count de Forbach, of Royal Deux-Ponts, 
who in the assault had the glory to enter first the English entrench- 
ments. Arrived on the summit, he offered his hand to a grenadier 
to help him up; the grenadier fell at his feet mortally wounded; the 
Colonel presented his hand to another with the utmost coolness. 
This brave officer who was slightly wounded by the bursting of a shell, 
arrived at Brest on the frigate Andromaque, charged by the Ameri- ° 
can Congress to present to the King some of the flags taken from the 
army of Lord Cornwallis. The regiment returned to France in 
July, 1783. 

Its Colonel was Comte Christian de Forbach de Deux-Ponts. Its 
second Colonel, Guillaume le Vicomte de Deux-Ponts. 

Among its Captains was De Stack and of its Sub-Lieutenants, de la 
Roche, both Irish descent. 

A son of General DeKalb was a First-Lieutenant. 


REGIMENT D’ AGENOIS. 


The first colonel of this regiment was the Marquis de Crillon, April 
18, 1776; Baron de Cadigan, born January 28, 1738, was the second 
November 11,1776. He died June 22, 1779. The Count d’ Autichamp, 
October 3, 1779, the third, and the Marquis de Rouge succeeded July 
3, 2783. 

The first and second battalions were at the Antilles in 1779, when 
a part of the regiment embarked with the fleet of Count d’Estaing, 
and took a glorious part in the siege of Savannah. Lieutenant Blan- 
dat was killed in the sortie of September 24th. Captain Barry and 
three sub-lieutenants were wounded in the furious attack made on 
the entrenchments, October gth. 
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The regiment assembled at Martinique in 1781, and embarked with 
the fleet of the Count de Grasse, to reinforce the army which Count 
Rochambeau commanded in America. It arrived August 15, with 
the Gatinais and Touraine regiments in the Chesapeake Bay, at the 
moment General Cornwallis was surrounded in his entrenchments at 
Yorktown by Washington and Rochambeau. The Marquis de Saint 
Simons, who conducted this reinforcement, landed September 2d, at 
the head of the James River, marched to Williamsburg the 4th, where 
he joined the Marquis de Lafayette, who commanded a corps of 
Americans. October 3d two companies of grenadiers and Chasseurs 
d’Agenois attacked the British pickets and forced them to fall back 
upon the main fortifications. The tranchés was opened on the 
night of the 6th; on the 15th this regiment repulsed a sortie and on 
the 19th Cornwallis surrendered. 

On the 5th of November the regiment embarked for Martinique. 

Captain Denis D’Imbert du Barry, born at Languedoc, February 
11, 1742, on April 19, 1782, was given a pension for his wounds 
at Savannah. 

REGIMENT DE GaTINAIs. 


On March 25, 1776, the Regiment D’Auvergne was divided. The 
first and third battalions retained the name. The second and fourth 
were called the Regiment de Gatinais. The Colonels during the 
Revolution were the Marquis de Caupenne, April 18, 1776; the Count 
de Briey de Landres, May 9, 1778; the Marquis de Rostaing, October 
27, 1778; the Viscount de Rochambeau, July 1, 1783. 

The Regiment, to distinguish itself from Regiment D’Auvergne, 
adopted a yellow collar and white buttons. Its colors were black 
and violet. 

In 1779 it embarked in the fleet of Count d’Estaing and from Sep- 
tember 15th to October 20th, was at the siege of Savannah. The 
company of Chasseurs covered themselves with glory, the 9th of 
October, in the attack on the entrenchments. The sub-lieutenant 
Levert was the first to enter the entrenchments, whose defenders, 
astonished at such audacity, fled, throwing away their guns. The Eng- 
lish returned more numerous and the brave companies, without support, 
having lost the half of their number, were obliged to retire. They 
withdrew in good order, carrying off their dead and wounded, among 
whom was Viscount de Bethizy, second colonel, with three wounds; 
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Captain Sireuil, wounded in the side; Captain de Foucault, wounded ; 
Lieutenant de Justamont, killed; Chevalier de la Roche-Negley, 
wounded in the head; Chevalier de Tourville, wounded by a ball 
which passed from the right breast to the shoulder. Sub-lieutenant 
Levert had his clothes riddled with bullets. 

ln 1781 the regiment was made part of the corps d’armee which 
the Marquis de Saint Simon led to the United States to Rochambeau. 
It took a glorious part in the siege of Yorktown and the capitulation 
of Lord Cornwallis. On October 14th, with the Royal Deux-Ponts 
and under Lieutenant Colonel de Lestrade, it attacked with extreme 
bravery and carried at the first onset two redoubts on the left of the 
works. Captain Sireuil, of the Chasseurs, was again wounded, this 
time very seriously, with two other officers. After the victory, 
Washington, in expressing his admiration to the French Generals, 
begged them to offer, in his name, to the regiments and Royal Deux- 
Ponts, the three pieces of cannon which they had captured from the 
redoubts. The Regiment embarked soon after and returned to Saint 
Domingo. On July 11, 1782, in recognition of its splendid conduct in 
America the name of the regiment was changed to the Royal-Au- 
vergne. That favor was accorded at the request of Count Rocham- 
beau, who, at the siege of Yorktown, at the moment of a decisive at- 
tack, addressing himself to the Grenadiers de Gatanais, said: ‘‘Boys, 
show that Gatinais and Auvergne are one.”” The grenadiers swore to 
be slain, even to the last man, to merit that they be given back the 
title of “‘Auvergne’’. 

In “‘Campagnie la benigue’”’ was Peter Patrick Guerdon, born in 
Normandie, 1752. entered the service June 20, 1775, and died July 12, 
1782. 

Joseph Perry, born in Bretagne, 1756;entered the service April 17, 
1780; died January 20, 1782; was private in Campagnie de Chaumont. 


REGIMENT DE TOURAINE. 


Was reorganized April 16, 1775, after having been divided into two 
regiments, one of which kept the name and colors of TouRAINE; the 
other took the title of SavorE-CARIGNAU. 

The first Colonel was Marquis de Laval, April 26, 1775. His suc- 
cessors, during the Revolution, were: the Marquis de Saint Simon 
Maubléni, June 29, 1775; the Vicount de Pourdeux, April 13, 1780. 
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In April 1779, the Regiment sailed from Brest for America. On 
April 12, 1780, it left with Agenois, and Gatinais Regiments, with the 
fleet of Count de Grasse to reinforce the army of Rochambeau 
around Yorktown. Marquis de Saint-Simon commanded. It em- 
barked August 5th and arrived on the 15th in the Chesapeake Bay. 
It took part in the siege of Yorktown, then returned to the Antilles. 
After a short stay at Martinique it re-embarked with the fleet of Count 
de Grasse and arrived January, 1782, in sight of the Island of St. 
Christopher. It contributed to the capture of Brimstone Hill. Re- 
turned to France in 1783. 


REGIMENT D’ HAINAULT. 
[A Battalion]. 

Named after the province of Hainault, December 10, 1762. The 
Colonel was Cesar ducde Vendome. Jean Baptiste Laplin was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 

A battalion embarked with Count d’Estaing in 1779 and distin- 
guished itself at the capture of Grenade in 1779; took part July 6, 1779, 
in the naval combat against the fleet of Admiral Byron and partici- 
pated in the siege of Savannah in October. It returned to Martin- 
ique and remained there until peace was declared. 

Among the privates was Martin Barry of Campaignie Lombard, born 
at Marseilles, 1751, entered service July 25,1777, died in America 
December 23, 1779. 


REGIMENT DE Forx. 

A battalion formed of detachments taken from the Regiment de 
Foix embarked with the fleet of Count d’Estaing in 1779, took part in 
the siege of Grenade in naval combat July 6, 1779, with Admiral 
Byron; then at siege of Savannah in September 1779, then placed on 
board Le Magnanime, was engaged in the affairs of 9th and 12th of 
August, 1782, against Admiral Rodney. Returned to France after 
the Peace. It was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Mare Antoine 
du Chastelet. 


REGIMENT D’ AUXONNE. 
ln the commencement of the war in America the second battalion 
embarked at Brest with the army of Rochambeau. Jean-Pierre 
Goulet de la Tour, Lieutenant Colonel, commanded. 
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The battalion returned to France in 1783. Vincent Martin, of this 
battalion, born in Lorraine, 1761, entered the service October 13, 
1779; died at the hospital at Yorktown, February 28, 1782. 


REGIMENT DE METz. ‘ 

In 1777 the second battalion of this Regiment was sent to the 
Antilles. 

Two companies of the first battalion were sent to America in April, 
1780, and two others followed in 1781. 

This regiment had ten companies in Rochambeau’s army; the 
others were stationed at Saint Domingo and in the different isles of 
the Antilles. 

The Chevalier Pierre de Gimel, born at Rudeil, January 28, 1728, 
Lieutenant Colonel, commanded. 


REGIMENT DE WALSH. 

Of this Regiment the names of the officers only are given: 

Major Thadee O’Brien; QUARTERMASTER Charles Bancelin. Cap- 
TAINS, Thomas de Fitzmaurice, Chevalier Charles Walsh, John O’ Neil, 
James de Nagle, John O’Brien, James D’Arcy. 

SECOND CAPTAINS, Edward Stack, Lawrence Bellew, Charles O’- 
Croly, James O’Driscol, Chevalier Armand O’Connor. 

LIZUTENANTS, Francis Plunkett, James O’Riordan, William Keat- 
ing, Richard Barry. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS, James O’Sheil, John Baptist O’Meara, 
Charles O’Gorman, George Meighan, Eugene MacCarthy . 

SUB-LIEUTENANTS, John Keating, James Cruice, Felix O’Crowley, 
Philip Darell, James O’Flynn, William Barker, Thomas Traut, David 
Barry, Louis O’Cahill, James Tobin. 


REGIMENT DE DILLON. 


Of this regiment, unhappily, only the list of officers is recorded in 
Les Combattants Francais de la Guerre Americaine. 

CoLONEL, Count Arthur Dillon; SEconD COLONEL, Chevalier Theo- 
balé Dillon; LizEuTENANT COLONEL Barthelemy Dillon; Mayor James 
O’Moran; QUARTERMASTER, Moncarelly. 

Captains: Gerard Moore, Simon Purdon, Thomas Bancks, Anselme 
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Nugent, Paul Swigny, Robert Shee, William Moore, Bernard O'Neill, 
Michael O’ Bevin, Laurence Taaffe. 

SECOND Captains: James de Mandeville, Philip Macquire, Thomas 
Macdermott, John O'Reilly, William Kelly, Christopher Novolan, 
Denis O’ Doyer, Isidore Lymk, Terence Coghlan. 

LIEUTENANTS: John Bernard Greenlaw, Thomas Dillon, Patrick 
O’Keefe, Claude O’Farel, Bernard de Macdermott, Michael Welsh, 
Nicholas Ervin, Joseph Commerfort, John Browne, John Duggan. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS, Louis Darcy, William Fitz Harris, Thomas 
Browne, Christopher Taafe, John Fennell, John Hussey, le Cheval- 
ier Nicholas Wyhte Seyslip, Edmond Swigny, Emanuel O'Farrell, 
James O'Farrell. 

SuB-LIEUTENANTS: James Macloskey, John Baptiste de Morgan, 
Patrick MacSherry, Edward Fitzgerald, William Shee, Emanuel 
O’Farrell, Joseph Fitzmaurice, Charles O'Reilly, John Baptiste Mac- 
donald, Daniel O’Meara, Louis Khnopff, William Sheldon, Charles 
O’Moran, Henry Owens, Patrick Strange, Henry Purdon, Patrick 
Murphy, Thomas Dehays. 


IRISH OFFICERS. 


From Steven's Facsimilies of Documents Relating to America, 1773- 
1783, No. 1836, we learn that Lord Stormont, the English Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, wrote Lord Weymouth on January 24, 1778: 

“TI am informed that Doctor Franklin, with the secret approbation 
of this Court, has engaged between thirty and forty of the Irish officers 
in this service to go and serve in the Rebel Army. Several of these 
are Captains, but there are some above that rank. They are to assem- 
ble in the Isle of Rhe, where Dillon’s Regiment is garrisoned at pres- 
ent, and embark there for North America. I cannot absolutely an- 
swer for the truth of this intelligence, yet as it comes to me through 
several channels, some of them very good ones, I am much inclined to 
credit it.” 

On February 6th, 1778, France and the United States concluded a 
Treaty of Alliance. 


IRISH REGIMENTS IN FRENCH SERVICE. 


From Facsimilies No. 1872, page 1, we learn that Lord Stormont, at 
Paris, wrote to Lord Weymouth, London. Most confidential. February 
25, 1778: 
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‘There is reason to suspect that the Irish Regiments in this service 
are designed for some expedition and that it is with that view they 
are quartered in the Isle de Rhe and along the coast of Britanny. I 
know, my Lord, that some of the officers themselves have this sus- 
picion, and I have been assured that M. de Maillebois, whose character 
your Lordship is no stranger to, and who is one of our bitterest and 
keenest enemies, has secretly employed a Mr. O’Connel to go round to 
many of these officers and try and reconcile them to the idea of going 
to America, to which they are very averse. Were they to be sent at 
present they would probably be ordered to the French West India 
Islands and from thence to North America, but it seems more likely 
that they will not embark till war is declared and then be sent either 
to our West India Islands, North America, or to Ireland, as shall be 
thought most advisable at the time.” 





The annexed account of the American services of the REGIMENT 
DE DILLON was given by The Gaelic American, New York, August 
11, 1906, reprinted from The Journal oj the Royal United Service In- 
stitution. 

DILLONS AT GRENADA. 


In the beginning of 1779, Count Arthur Dillon having requested 
that his regiment might be permitted to serve in America against the 
English, the First Battalion, completed to a strength of 1,400 officers 
and men by large drafts from the Second Battalion, embarked on 
March 27th for Martinique, where it arrived six weeks later. The 
Berwick and Walsh (Ormond’s) Regiments were embarked for the 
West Indies at the same time, a certain number of men from each of 
these regiments being distributed among the ships of the fleet, where 
they acted as marines. On the arrival of these reinforcements, the 
Count D’Estaing, who was in supreme command of.the French naval 
and military forces in the West Indies, and who, up to that time, had 
not felt himself sufficiently strong to take the offensive against the 
English, now determined to carry out his long-meditated design of 
seizing the Island of Grenada. On 30th of June, having embarked 
7oo men from the regiments of Champagne, de Foix, d’Auxerrois, 
and de Hainault, with the whole of Dillon’s in the ships of his squad- 
ron, he weighed from Martinique, anchored off Grenada on the 2d of 
July and immediately landed his force, the English garrison, under 
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Lord Macartney, which numbered only some 700 men, retiring to a 
strongly fortified position on an eminence known as the Mont de 
l’Hopital. This height, which commanded the town and harbor, be- 
sides being very steep and rugged by nature, was further strengthened 
by walls of stone, raised at intervals, behind which was a strong pali- 
sade and three entrenchments, rising one above the other. The 3d 
was spent by D’Estaing in reconnoitring, but being afraid that Ad- 
miral Byron might arrive with his squadron to relieve Macartney, 
and having no artillery with him, he determined on carrying the posi- 
tion by a coup de main; and he accordingly arranged that on the night 
of the 3d-4th the attempt to storm should be made. The attack was 
delivered by three columns, two of which were furnished by Dillon’s, 
and were under the command of Count Arthur and his lieutenant- 
colonel, Edward Dillon, respectively, D’Estaing himself being in 
supreme command and, sword in hand, heading the first column. In 
spite of the gallant resistance of the small garrison, the position was 
carried at the point of the bayonet, Dillon’s, as usual, distinguishing 
itself by the fury of its attack; ‘‘Le regiment de Dillon,” reported 
D’Estaing, ‘‘quoique maltraité par le feu ne ralentit pas un instant 
son attaque.” Lord Macartney, 700 officers and men, three colors, 
102 guns and 16 mortars, were the trophies of this brilliant little ex- 
ploit, while over thirty vessels, twenty of which were richly laden 
merchantmen, were captured in the harbor. 

Learning that Byron was approaching, D’Estaing, leaving three 
hundred and fifty of Dillon’s to garrison the town and citadel, re- 
embarked the remainder of his troops, and on the 6th of July engaged 
Byron off the island, who had with him eighteen sail-of-the-line and a 
frigate, with which he was convoying a number of transports with 
troops to reinforce Macartney, as he thought, being unaware of his 
surrender. D’Estaing had twenty-five sail-of-the-line under his flag, 
and the result of the action was, that the British Admiral, in conse- 
quence of the disabled condition of his fleet, found it necessary to take 
shelter under St. Christopher’s, where he remained, awaiting reinforce- 
ments, leaving the French for the time masters of the sea. 


D’Estainc WOUNDED. 

After vainly trying to draw Byron from his safe anchorage in Basse 
Terre Roads, D’Estaing determined to attempt the capture of Sav- 
annah. Disembarking his troops on the 12th of September at Blow- 
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lay, in Georgia, some twelve miles from the town, he effected a junc- 
tion with a force of 3,000 Americans, under General Lincoln. Four 
days later, he laid siege to the town, but the place was strong and little 
progress was made, while his troops, who were encamped without 
tents in the swamps, with continual rain, suffered much from the ex- 
posure, while, owing to their distance from the fleet, on which they 
were dependent for supplies, rations were very irregularly served out. 
As the season when operations were possible was coming to a close, 
D’Estaing determined to attempt to carry ‘the town by assault at 
daybreak on the 9th of October, The assault was headed by D’- 
Estaing and Lincoln in person, while Count Dillon, with his regi- 
ment, was directed to move round the edge of the swamps and attack 
the rear of the British lines. But both the direct and flank attacks 
were met with so heavy and well-directed a fire that the columns 
could make no headway, and were eventually driven back with a loss 
of some 1,200 killed and wounded, of whom eighty were officers, 
among whom was the intrepid D’Estaing himself, who was wounded 
in three places, Dillon’s, as usual, losing heavily. Count Arthur Dil- 
lon assumed the command in D’Estaing’s place, and the next day, 
unmolested by the enemy, he raised the siege, and withdrawing his 
guns and baggage, reembarked his troops and sailed on the 21st for 
Grenada, which was reached twelve days later. 


During 1780, Dillon’s remained at Martinique, but a detachment, 
with a draft from Walsh’s, was embarked on board some of the ships 
of the Count de Guichen, who had now relieved D’Estaing, and took 
part in the actions of the 17th of April, and 15th and 19th of May, 
with the English fleet under Rodney. 

On the 1st of March, 1780, Count Arthur Dillon was appointed 
Brigadier, while retaining the proprietorship of his regiment, but in ac- 
cordance with a royal decree of the 5th of April, 1780, his title of 
colonel was changed to that of Mestre de camp. In the following 
month he transferred the command of the Regiment to Count Theo- 
bard Dillon, who was killed at the siege of Lille in 1792. 

In the early part of '1781, 700 men of Dillon’s were embarked on 
board the Ville de Paris, the flagship of the Count de Grasse, and took 
part in the action of the 3d of May, off Martinique, between the 
French fleet and the English, under the command of Sir Samuel Hood. 
They were next landed on the Island of Tobago, where the Regiment 
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of Walsh had also been disembarked, and the two corps took a lead- 
ing part in the final conquest of the island in June, by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, who had assumed command of the land forces in the West i 
Indies. Both regiments then returned to Martinique. 


WITH THE MArRouis DE BOvILLE. 


On the 15th of November of the same year the Marquis, who had 
determined to turn to account the absence of the English fleet to 
attempt the reconquest of the Island of St. Eustache, embarked ; 
twelve hundred men from the Regiments of Dillon, Walsh, Auxerrois 
and Royal-Comtois with three hundred Grenadiers, and arrived off 
the back of the Island on the night of the 25th-26th of November, a j 
point where no danger of a hostile landing was feared by the Gov- 
ernor and garrison, owing to the natural difficulties of the coast and : 
the strong currents. Immediate preparations were made by De 
Bouillé for disembarking his troops, and he, with Count Arthur Dillon, 
who was his Brigadier, and some four hundred men succeeded in 
landing by 4 A. M., a little before daybreak, but by this time the wind 
had freshened so much that his ships could no longer keep in to the 
shore, and the sea also getting up, the boats were driven on to the 
rocks and smashed up, the Marquis thus finding himself cut off from 
his fleet, with only a fourth of his troops with him and no artillery. 
There was no possibility of extricating himself from his dangerous 
position, except by advancing at once and trusting to surprising the 
enemy before they awoke from their fancied security and became 
aware of the presence of the French. Encouraging his troops, he had 
at once moved forward, Count Dillon and the Irish leading; the dis- 
tance to be traversed before arriving at the fort was some six miles, : 
which was covered, in spite of the difficulties of the country, by 6 A. 

M.; a part of the garrison was on the parade ground at drill, but the 
surprise was complete, and although the alarm was at once given, the 
French rushed the fort before the drawbridge could be raised, and the 
rest of the garrison, with the Governor, finding resistance hopeless, i 
surrendered. The French loss is said to have been only ten men, and 
these were drowned; while, in addition to several killed and wounded, 
850 English troops were made prisoners and four colors captured. : 
A valuable amount of booty was secured by the victors, including a 
large sum of money, each private soldier receiving 100 crowns, in 3 
addition to which several vessels were captured, which were lying in 
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the roads. The following day the adjacent islands of Saba and St- 
Martin, with their small garrisons, also surrendered. In his report to 
the King, the Marquis de Bouillé, while stating his inability to do 
justice to the gallantry and discipline of his troops, alleged of Count 
Arthur Dillon: ‘‘Le Comte de Dillon a donne de nouvelles preuves de 
son zéle et de son activité extrémes.’”’ Among the English prisoners 
were 350 Irish Catholic soldiers, who enlisted voluntarily in the Dillon 
and Walsh regiments, which were by now sadly reduced in their 
numbers. ] 

Early in 1782, Dillon’s was employed in the expedition made by 
De Bouillé to capture the Island of St. Christopher, and took a promi- 
nent part in the capture of Brimstone Hill, styled the ‘Gibraltar of 
the Antilles,’ which surrendered after a siege of thirty-one days. 
Count Arthur Dillon was appointed Governor, and proved himself so 
well qualified for the task that when the island was restored to Eng- 
land at the conclusion of war in 1783, all his regulations and ordi- 
nances were confirmed, and he was officially complimented by the 
English Government for the eminent administrative ability he had 
displayed, his regiment remained to garrison it, a small detachment 
of fifty men being drafted for service as Marines in De Grasse’s fleet, 
in which they were present in the battle of the 12th of April of that 
year, when De Grasse was defeated by Rodney. At the same time, 
six hundred men of the Second Battalion, the date of whose arrival 
from France is not given, were sent to garrison San Domingo. 


THE BRIGADE AT MARTINIQUE. 


Towards the end of the year, the Second Battalion of the Regi- 
ment of Berwick arrived at Martinique, but the war was now drawing 
to a close, and on peace being signed on the 3d of November, 1783, 
the First Battalions of the three Regiments of Dillon, Walsh and Ber- 
wick appear then to have returned to France. With this war ter- 
minated the strictly military career of the Irish Brigade in the service 
of France, although the complete break up of the national element in 
the different regiments still existing did not occur until 1791, after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. 

Like so many others, the gallant Count Arthur Dillon fell a victim 
to the Revolution. In 1786 he became Governor of Tobago, where he 
remained three years, when he returned to France as Deputy to the 
States General in 1789, in which capacity he was a steady defender of 
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the Colonial interests. When war broke out in 1792, and France was 
invaded by the Austrians and Prussians, he was made a General of 
Division and appointed to the Command of the Army of the Ardennes, 
where he shared with Dumouriez the honor of driving back the in- 
vaders. In 1793, he was appointed to the command of the Army 
of the Rhine, but being denounced as a Royalist and Aristocrat, was 
summoned to Paris, where after trial he was guillotined on the 14th 
of April, 1794. His name was engraved on the Arc de Triomphe and 
his portrait hangs in the gallery at Verseilles. 

“It is painful reading,” says The Gaelic American, ‘‘to learn that the 
Regiment and the remnant of the Irish Brigade, which had been 
taken into the service of France in 1688-9, was absorbed in the 
British army.” 

In September, 1794, William Pitt, desiring to draw the Irish Bri- 
gade from the service of France to that of England, entered into re- 
lations with the Brigade through Count O’Connell, a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of France, who had emigrated. These negotiations were con- 
tinued by the Duke of Portland, who, in the name of the King, for- 
mally invited the Duke of Fitzjames—the grandson of the great Duke 
of Berwick, great-grandson of James II, and titular commander of the 
Regiment of Berwick—into the English service, “‘with the Regiment 
of the Marshal de Berwick, and with the Irish Brigade, on the same 
footing that it had been in the service of his Christian Majesty,” and 
he stated that it was the intention to add a fourth regiment to the 
Irish Brigade and place it under the command of O’Connell, one of 
the most distinguished officers in the old French Army, who had ac- 
companied the Bourbon Princes into exile. The offer was accepted, 
and the Brigade was brought over by the Duke of Fitzjames. 

More particular recital of the services of the Regiment at the siege 
of Savannah is given in the annexed account from The Irish World, 
December 17, 1798: : 


THE Irish AT SAVANNAH, 


Sandy plain around the city was turned to skillful account by the 
4,000 French and Irish troops, who, with the 3,000 Americans under 
Gen. Lincoln, invested the place and prepared the way for attack on 
its skillfully drawn line. The winds, so favorable to British fortune, 
became strong as the French and Americans commenced to draw close 
to Savannah, and D’Estaing began to get alarmed for the safety of his 
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fleet, which lay at anchor at the mouth of the river eighteen miles 
away. A‘storm might drive his ships of war on the low and swampy 
coast of Georgia. And this fear of disaster at sea tempted the gen- 
erally prudent D’Estaing to dare fate in the hazard of a direct attack 
before his investing lines were drawn close enough around the Geor- 
gian stronghold. 


Let us see what our English authority, Serjeant Lamb, who was 
present at the fight, says of what happened on this disastrous day: 
‘The French, Irish and Americans,”’ he said, ‘‘resolutely marched up 
to the lines, but the tremendous and well-directed fire of the batteries, 
joined to that in a cross direction from the galleys, threw their whole 
column into confusion—not before, however, they had planted two 
standards on the British redoubts.” To Dillon and his Irish was as- 
signed the task of passing the edge of the swamps, the redoubts, the 
batteries, and attacking the rear of the British lines. His troops, 
eager to leap the barriers which divided them from the enemy they 
had so often chastised before, were in motion long before daylight, 
feeling their way over the ground. = ie 


The fog that enveloped the garrison that October morning, as Dillon 
and his men groped their way panting for the orders to the escalade, 
befriended the British, as winds and tides had often befriended them 
before. It lifted just in time to enable the defenders of Savannah to 
see Dillon and his men coming to the assault the while they were ex- 
posed to the sweeping cross fires from the ditches, encient and counter- 
scarp, which raked the advancing Irish with destructive hail. In 


‘ vain the men tried to move forward through the showers of grape 


which fell on their rushing lines, and gallantry only meant slaugh- 
ter to those who pressed madly toward the slopes of the works before 
them. The grenadier company made a heroic effort to reach the 
sides of those deadly angles, and a spray of their skirmishers dashed 
against the counterscarp, only to be thrown back with a loss of 63 out 
of 84 of their men. 


The Light Company of Dillon’s mounted their companions’ shoul- 
ders when their scaling ladders were splintered in their hands, and 
pawed their way up the sides of the encient, only to be crushed back, 
overwhelmed by numbers and driven out by masses of men who de- 
fended the British lines. Dillon’s voice was hoarse with shouting en- — 
couragement, and as his sword was broken in his hand he placed his 
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headdress on the jagged edge of the blade and leaped and stumbled 
over the bodies of his men to the front of the fighting line. 

On his right he heard the brave Pulaski and his 200 horse galloping 
over the ground in a desperate effort to leap a barrier before them, 
and the voice of the gallant Pole was then heard , for the last time, 
urging his men with his well known battle-cry, ‘“‘Forwarts, brudern, 
forwarts!’ But it was all no use; the stubborn British could not be 
moved that morning, and disaster was inevitable. The victors of 
Grenada were obliged to retire before the fire-edged walls they could 
not escalade, and 700 French and Irish soldiers, out of a total of 4,000, 
told how they fought to reach this enemy that disastrous day. 

Count de Segur tells some interesting incidents of the coolness and 
the heroism of the Irish at Savannah, particularly of his “friend 
Lynch,” and if unsuccessful, the Irish troops of the French army were 
not without reaping some honor from out the jaws of defeat, as they 
had done before at Blenheim, Ramilles and other disastrous battles. 
But they were soon furnished another opportunity of meeting their 
enemy. The following year the regiments of Walsh and Dillon were 
among those represented by detachments serving under the French 
Admiral, the Count de Guichen, in the West Indies. 
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THE FRENCH NAVAL FORCES. 


“To perpetuate the memory of the men, who, by their services or 
sacrifices during the War of the American Revolution, have achieved 
the work of Independence.” 

The King of France and his Ministry sent four fleets to America 
to aid the battling Americans. 

They were, the fleet under Count D’Estaing, the fleet successively 
commanded by Ternay, Destouches and Barras, the fleet of 
Count de Guichen and the fleet of Count de Grasse. 


THE FLEET OF COUNT DE GRASSE. 


Several of the vessels of the fleet of Count de Guichen of the An- 
tilles were sent to reinforce the fieet of Count de Grasse, so that we 
may well count four French fleets as directly aiding to win American 
Independence. The vessels of Count de Guichen not sent to De Grasse 
did effective service where stationed, which was helpful to the move- 
ments of the naval forces operating in American waters. 

A recapitulation of the record of these vessels directly engaged along 
the coast of the United States is herewith represented being taken from 
the work published by the French Government in 1902, and reprinted 
by order of the United States Senate of December 18, 1903, and pub- 
lished in 1905. It is titled Les Combattants Francais de la Guerre 
Americaine, 1778-1783. 


THE FLEET OF COUNT D’ESTAING. 


Five weeks after the signing of the Treaty of Friendship between 
the United States and France, Admiral D’Estaing, on April 13, 1778, 
left Toulon with a fleet of twelve vessels and four frigates. On 
July 8th, he arrived off Delaware Bay, but the British being in posses- 
sion of Philadelphia and several of the British men-of-war being in the 
Bay, Admiral D’Estaing sailed northward and forced the passage of 
Newport Harbor, Rhode Island, where the English, surprised, burned 
five of their frigates and two corvettes. As Admiral Howe advanced 
to the support of the English forces, D’Estaing prepared for battle, 
but a violent tempest separated the fleets. D’Estaing was obliged 
to retire to Boston. The Americans evacuated Rhode Island. This 
first effort of the French obliged the English to act on the defensive. 
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D’Estaing having repaired his vessels sailed on November 4, 1778, 
for the Antilles to watch the English fleet under Byron though not 
strong enough to force him to fight, but joined by the squadron of 
Chevalier de la Motte-Piquet, he found himself, July 5, 1779, at the 
head of twenty-five vessels of the line. He attacked the English in 
Grenada waters and so much damaged eight of their ships that they 
beat a retreat. D’Estaing then anchored in the harbor of St. Georges. 
On July 22, he again offered to renew the combat, but the English 
fleet having anchored, broadsides on, in the harbor of Basse-Terre, he 
made sail for the coast of Georgia, United States. 

Savannah had been strongly fortified by the English. The Franco- 
American forces did not time well their attack. A vigorous attack 
was made; the Americans and French rivaled each other in ardor and 
bravery. The Americans retired to South Carolina with the loss of 
400, the French to their ships, losing 700, Count D’Estaing being 
among the wounded. 

Though defeated, the unexpected arrival of the French naval forces 
stopped the proposed offensive movements of the English against 
the Southern States. General Clinton caused Rhode Island to be 
evacuated with so much haste that the garrison at Newport aban- 
doned all its heavy pieces and a large quantity of munitions of war 
on October 27, 1779. 

The fleet of D’Estaing was composed of LE LANGUEDOC, Captain 
Commandant de Boulain Villiers. On this ship there were two Chap- 
lains: Abbes Bandol and Marazel. Bandol became later the Chaplain 
of the French Ministers, Gerard and Luzerne, residing in Philadelphia. 

Le ZELE, commanded by Captain de Barras. Its Chaplains were 
Abbes Stanislaus, Roux, Recollet, and Daumas Bernardy. 

Le FANTASQUE, Captain Pierre Andre de Suffren-Saint Tropez, born 
January 13, 1729, diedin Paris, October 8, 1788. Became Vice Admiral. 

Abbe Urbain Ardouvire, Recollet, was Chaplain of this vessel. 

LE MAGNIFIQUE, Captains Milton de Genonilly and Macarty de 
Marteigue. The Chaplains were Abbes Casimir, Recollet, Duran- 
deau and Bourdy, Recollet. 

Le TourNANT, Count de Breugnon, Chief of the fleet, and Comte 
de Bruyeres, Captain of the ship. 

The Chaplain was Abbe Wenceslas Signoret. 

Le ProtectTeur, Chevalier D’Apchon, Commandant. 
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The Chaplain, Abbe Policarpe Rochansson, Recollet. 

LE Fier [June 1778-July 1780], Chevalier de Turpin. 

Chaplains, Abbe Aime, Alexis de Brossac. 

LA PROVENCE [March 1778- December, 1779]. Captains de Cham- 
porcin and Chevalier de Saint Antonin. 

Chaplain, Abbe Gabriel de Lorme. 

L’ARTESIEN (1778-1781), Captain de Peynier. 

Chaplains, Abbes Jean Francois Darguene, Eloi Bernard, Recol- 
let, Cordelier Warnier, who died in the hospital at Guadeloupe, May 4, 
1780; Grassieus, Recollet. 

Le GUERRIER [April, 1778], Captain de Bourgainville. 

Chaplain, Abbe Giraud. 

L’AmpHION [February, 1779-March 1781], Captains Fernon de 
Quengo and de Saint-Cesaire. 

Chaplains, Abbe Bernardin Fortin and Cordelier Grandmougin. 

LE MARSEILLAIS (1778-9], Captain de la Poype-Vertrieus. 

Chaplain, Abbe Giraud. On this vessel was seaman Peter Maccoy, 
who died November 11, 1779. 

Le Cesar or CEZAR [1778-1779]. Commandant, Jean Joseph de 
Rafelis, Counte de Broves. Lieutenant of the naval forces, March 
1, 1779. Born July 8, 1775. Died November 12, 1782. 

Chaplain, Abbe Bonice, Recollet. . 

Le VENGEUR [1778-1781]. Commandant le Chevalier De Retz. 

Chaplains, Abbes Victor Pichet and Perrot. 

L’ ANNIBAL [1779-1781]. Admiral de Terney and La Motte-Pic- 
quet, Chief of the fleet, Commandants. 

Chaplains, Abbes Quernel and Maccabe. 

LA PRUDENTE [May 1778-June, 1779, when she was captured by 
the English]. 

M. Le Vicomte D’Escars, Commandant. 

Chaplain, Abbe Andre Corsin-Duport. 

La ConcorDE [January, 1778-March, 1779]. Captain Gardeur 
de Tilly. 

Chaplain, Gabriel Montillet. 

La CHIMERE [March, 1778-March, 1780]. Captain M de Saint- 
Cezaire. 


Chaplains, Valerian Durand and La Roghe. 
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Father Durand on October 10, 1778, at Chester, Pa., baptized Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of John and Bridget Scantlen. He was a Francis- 
can. 

L’ALCEMENE [1778-1779]. Le Chevalier de Bonneval, Captain. 

Chaplains, Jean Francois Quentin, and Elzéard Bonnaud, Recollet. 

L’Erourpt< [1778-1779]. M le Marquies de Montbas, Commandant. 

Chaplain, Abbe Felix, Recollet. 

L’ AIMABLE [1778-1779]. Commandant, M de Saint-Cosme-Sainte 
Eulalie. 

Chaplain, Damaze, Recollet. 

L’ANDROMAGUE [April 15, 1778-July 11, 1779]. Commandant, 
M De Buort de la Chanaliére. 

Chaplain, Roger Morisson. 

LA BLANCHE [1778-79]. Lieut. Commanders, M. Boucault, M de 
la Galissonniere. 

Chaplain, De Saint-Xavier, Carmelite. 

Le FENDANT [1778-1781]. Captain, M Arquis Vaudreuil. 

Arrived on coast of Georgia, September 1, 1779. Sailed northward 
October 26th, anchored in Chesapeake Bay, November 11, 1779, to 
Yorktown, November 2oth, left there January 25, 1780;arrived at Port 
Ruxil, February 16, 1780. 

Battles with the English on April 17th, May 15th, May roth; re- 
turned to Port Royal May 22d, continued cruising until its arrival 
at Brest, France, January 3, 1781. 

Its Chaplains were, Abbe Nicolas, Capuchin, who died on board, 
February 2, 1780. Abbe Boucher took his place. 

L’ ALERTE, cutter. [January 1, 1779-February 1, 1780]. Command- 
ant, Le Chevalier de Capellis. 


FLEET OF COUNT De GRASSE. 

Large ships had been built at Brest, Toulon and Rochefort. In 
three years more than twenty vessels of the line had been constructed 
or put in condition to go to sea. Some of these had been given to 
Count D’Estaing. 

Count De Grasse, with twenty-six vessels and several frigates, sailed 
from Brest, March 22, 1781, in command of the second expedition 


to the United States. 
He had orders to go to the Antilles, thence to follow the coast of the 
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United States from Savannah to Rhode Island to give assistance to 
the army of Washington and Rochambeau. De Grasse profited by 
his stay in the Antilles to obtain from the Governor 3,400 men as re- 
inforcements for Rochambeau. 

By the good will of the Spanish Governor of Habana, he obtained a 
loan of 1,200,000 livres, for which he give his private fortune as se- 
curity. 

It was De Grasse who chose the Chesapeake as the point of concen- 
tration with the armies of Washington and Rochambeau, which, by a 
foreed march of 220 miles in eleven days, reached White Plains and 
then by accomplishing marches of 60 miles a day joined De Grasse at 
Williamsburg. There they found Lafayette, who had resisted the 
attacks of Arnold and Cornwallis with his own troops and the 3400 
under Count Saint Simon which De Grasse had brought from the 
Antilles. 

During their operation the English squadrons of Admirals Hood and 
Graves joined at New York and on August 31st, set sail for Chesapeake 
Bay. 

De Grasse, on September 5th, signaled the enemy and gave orders 
to prepare for the combat. His orders were executed with so much 
celerity that, notwithstanding the absence of go officers and 1500 men 
employed in the embarkment of the army, the French fleet was under 
sail in less than an hour. 

The action began at 4 o’clock and lasted until night. De Grasse the 
next four days endeavored to force battle, but contrary winds forced 
him out of sight of the English and the English fleet was too disabled 
to attempt to renew the fight. 

The squadron of De Grasse returned to Chesapeake Bay. The 
army of Cornwallis was thus blocked from the seacoast and so the 
victory at Yorktown was assured. The town was already surround- 
ed by the French and American troops and De Grasse added 400 men 
from his vessels. 

On October 19, 1781, Cornwallis was forced to surrender to the 
Americans under Lafayette and the French under Rochambeau and 
both under the supreme command of General Washington. 

The precision with which the plan of campaign had been arranged 
and executed excited admiration. Washington and Rochambeau 
had arrived at the mouth of the Elk River an hour after the 
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arrival of the messenger announcing the arrival of the fleet of De 
Grasse at the entrance to the Chesapeake 

“It is perhaps,’’ said Rochambeau, ‘‘the most extraordinary chance 
that the expeditions coming from the North and from the South 
should arrive at the rendezvous in the Bay at an hour’s interval.” 

The siege of Yorktown marked the end of English resistance to 
American Independence. ‘ 

The value of the services of Count De Grasse are not sufficiently 
recognized aor the importance of his course displayed for the consid- 
eration of the thoughtful and patriotic. His selection of the place of 
action alone manifested a keen perception of the possibilities of the 
occasion and by the result of his course testified to its highest wisdom. 

Francois Joseph Paul, Comte De Grasse, Marquis de Tilly, 
Lieutenant General of the French naval forces, was born at Valette 
(Province) in 1723, died at Paris, January 11, 1788. Taken prisoner 
on the “Ville de Paris” by the English in the combat of April 12, 1782. 
Liberated shortly before Peace. 

LA VILLE-DE-Paris. Commanded by M. de Latouche-Tréulle, 
under orders of Count De Grasse. 


Chaplains, Abbes Firnion, Capuchin of d’ Amiens, and Berigne, Car- 
melite. 


L’ AIGRETTE [September 12, 1781-March 31, 1782]. Commanded 
by Chevalier De Cambis. 

Chaplain, the Capuchin Movin. 

Le Drapéme [February, 1789-January, 1781]. Captain Dam- 
pierre. 

Chaplains, the Capuchin Remy, who died August 25, 1799, the 
Carmelite Picard Durango and the Augustinan Augmon. 

L’ENGAGEANTE [January, 1781-Janaury, 1783]. Commandant 
De Kergarion. Chaplain, Eyssieve. 

La ConcorDE [January, 1781- May, 1782]. Commanded by Cheval- 
ier de la Tanouavie. Chaplain, Celestin Bureau. 

Le MAGNANIME [March, 1781-September, 1782]. Commander, 
Comte De Begue. Chaplain, Stanislaus. 


L’IvELLY, Commanded by Chevalier Durumain. 


Chaplain, Abbe Bartholeomé Omahony. There is no mistaking his 
nationality by birth or descent. Among the officers and crew of this 
vessel no other name appears suggestive of Ireland. 
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Le NORTHUMBERLAND, commanded Mm de Briqueville le Chevalier 
de Médine, de Saint-Cézaire, under the orders of Marquis De Vau- 
dreuil, Lieutenant General. 

Chaplain, Abbe Baratciard. 

Le Scrpion: [March-October, 1781]. Captains, M. de Clavel 
and M.Grimouard. Chaplain, Abbé Roux. 

Le Sceptre [January 1781-Abril, 1783]. Comte De Vaudreuil, 
and M. D. Lapérouse, Captains. Chaplain, Tibure Cloupet. 

LA COURONNE ET LE Piuton. [October 1781-June, 1783]. Cap- 
tains De Riverre, Mithon de Genouilly under order of de la Motte- 
Picquet. Chaplains, Abbes Macabe and Boucher. 

Ta BourocGne [1781 and 1783, wrecked February 4, 1783]. Cheval- 
lier De Charvitte, Captain. Chaplain, the Capuchin Onesime, lost 
in the wreck, February 4, 1783. 

La GLorigEux [1781-1782]. Commander Vicomte D’Escars. In 
the combat April 12, 1782, this vessel was captured by the British. 

Chaplain, the Capuchin Zephiren. 

Le CaTON [1779-1782[. Comte De Framond, Captain. 

Chaplain, Abbé Le Sr. Renedy. 

L. AuGustE [1781-1783]. Commander M. De Barrcus-Saint-Lau- 
rent. Chaplains, the Capuchin Dorothe, the Promontré Morel and 
the Secular Charles Joseph Prospere, of Roubuix. 

L’HEcrTor [1781-1782]. 

Chaplains, the Capuchin Bernardin De Villars; Abbe Potterie, 
secular; Abbé Mornay, secular. 

LE SAGITTAIRE [January, 1781-September, 1782]. Commandants 
M. de Castelanne Majastre, M. de Montluo de la Bourdonnaye. 

Chaplains, Bernard, Demare, Recollet; Bamabe, Capuchin, died 
July 9, 1781. Frederic, Capuchin, of Bourges 

L&E SERPENT, cutter, June 1780-June, 1782]. Commandant Ame- 
dela Laune. He was wounded in the combat of September 25, 1780, 
as were Lieutenants Vannot, Tostain and Dubourg Affroy. 

Had no Chaplains. 

LA DILIGENTE [1781-1782]. This vessel was wrecked February 3, 
1782, off Cape Henry. The Chevalier De Colonard, Lieutenant 
Commander. No Chaplain. 


Le Sarnt Esprrir [1781-1782]. Marquis de Chabert, commander. 
Chaplain, Bertimineux, Morel, Préniontré Bonice Thomas, Récollet. 
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L’AMAZONE. From January 1, 1781 to July 29, 1782, when taken 
by the English, and retaken the next day to August 3, 1783. 

Commanders, Chevalier de Villages, Captain, De Monguiot Lieu- 
tenant and De Gaston Lieutenant. 

Chaplain, John Machung [probably John MacKeon or Macewen]. 

L’Experiment, April 1780-August, 1783. Commanders, De Mar- 
telly Chautard, Chevalier De Médine. Lieutenant de Langle, Cheval- 
ier De Coates. Chaplain, Bonice Tancas. 


THE FLEET OF COUNT Dre GUICHEN. 


The fleets of D’Estaing and De Grasse operated in American 
waters and so directly contributed to American independence. But 
all French fleets and armies elsewhere also contributed, though not 
personally engaged on American soil or American water, and so aided 
perhaps as much as those engaged on the Chesapeake or at Yorktown. 

When D’Estaing set sail for America the French fleets on the coast 
of Europe had splendid combats of which the duel of the Belle Poule 
and the Arethuse and the combat at Ouessant remain famous episodes 
and which weakened Great Britain and gave great aid to the Colonies. 

So the fleet of Count de Guichen, who fought-in the Antilles, and 
was there in constant contact with the fleets whose operations were 
carried on on the other side of the Atlantic, gave indirect cooperation 
to the effort of the French in America. Besides several of De Guich- 
en’s vessels were added to the fleet of De Grasse and so directly 
aided, in American waters, the defeat of Cornwallis at Yorktown 

These vessels were, L’Indien Devenu Le Réflechy. Commanders, 
De Balleroy, De Boudes, Bernard De Mariquy. Chevalier, De Mé- 
dine. 

Chaplain, Dieudinne, Dupont, Sebashan De Rosey, Panous, all 
Capuchins. 

LE MARSEILLES [1781-1782]. Marquis de Castellane Wajastre. 

Chaplain, The Récollet Damas. 

Le CitoyEv. Captain, D’Ethy. Chaplains Dieudonne, Damas, 
Capuchins. 

L’ ACTIONNAIRE, Captains H. de L’Archantel. Chevalier De Bot- 
deru. Chaplain, Jean Francois de Ville franchie. 

Le VAILLANT. Chevalier De Cany, Commandant. Chaplain, 
Capuccin Marc. 
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Le SouvERAIN, Chevalier De Glanclevés, Commander. 
Chaplain, Le S. Moullet. 

HERCULES, Vicountde Turpin. Chevalier Pugot Bras. 
Chaplains, Severin Calvet René Potier. 


THE FLEET OF De TERNAY, DESTOUCHES AND 
De BARRAS. ; 


This fleet brought Rochambeau’s Army to Rhode Island. It was 
commanded by Charles Henri d’Arsac the Chevalier, De Ternay, who 
died off Newport, Rhode Island, on December 15, 1780. He was 
succeeded by Chevalier Destouche and he by Count De Barras. 

They commanded the LE Duc DE Bourcoyng. The Chaplains 
were, Abbes Queruesle and Meurnay. 

LE Jason [1779-January, 1781]. M dela Marthonie, Commandant. 

Chaplains, Didier and Jérome Audibert. 

From January 1781 to 1782, when in De Grasse’s fleet, it had for 
Commander M. de la Clocketerre, and Chevelier de Villages. 

The Chaplains were, Abbé Dowd of Ireland, the Capuchin Frederic 
of Borges and the Capuchin Maurice. 

LA PROVENCE, Commandant M. de Lombard. Chaplain, the 
Récollet Le Roy. 

L’ EvEILLe, Commandant, Le Gardeur de Tilly. 

Chaplain, Roger Morisson. 

LE CONQUERANT, Captain Grandiére. Chaplain, Abbé Routel. 

L’ ARDENT, Chevalier Bernard De Marigny. 

Chaplains, Germaine, and Athanare Surigneau. 

LE NEPTUNE, Mon. Destoucher, Chevalier De Médine, Captains. 

Chaplains, Abbé’s Meurnai and Queruche. 

In July, 1780, the army of Rochambeau had arrived at Newport, 
the fleet being commanded by De Terney. After his death Destou- 
ches took command of the fleet. 

In March, 1781, Admiral Hood, commanding the English fleet at 
New York, left there for the Chesapeake Bay. 

On learning this, Destouches made sail for the Bay with the in- 
tention of disputing the entry of the English fleet. He had eight 
vessels, having captured the Romulus. Hood’s fleet was numerically 
equal, but superior in artillery. Destouches attacked it on March 16th, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of wind. . The battle was furious 
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and three of Hood’s ships were disabled. The advantage was with the 
French, but because of head winds, could not follow the enemy and 
prevent him from entering Chesapeake Bay. The Freach squadron 
returned to Newport. 

Though the expedition had failed the moral effect was considerable. 
Washington, on April 3d, wrote Rochambeau, sending him an account 
given by the enemy of the combat. ‘‘From his confession three of 
his vessels were dismantled and as they do not brag, as they are al- 
ways disposed to do, to have obtained any advantage it is evident, in 
their own opinion, that they have nothing about which to glorify 
themselves.”” Congress voted its particular thanks to Chevalier Des- 
touches and to the officers and crews under his orders for the ‘“‘bravery, 
firmness and valiant conduct which they manifested in the last enter- 
prise against the enemy, notwithstanding that unexpected events 
have prevented the execution of the project, the vigerous combat of 
against the enemy’s superior force, does honor to the arms of his 
Very Catholic Majesty and is a happy presage of decisive victories 
for the United States.” 

The French loss, 51 killed and 41 wounded on the Conquérant’s; 
19 killed and 35 wounded on the Ardent; 5 killed and 1 wounded on the 
the Jason; 6 killed and 5 wounded on the Duc de Bourgoyne; 4 killed 
and 2 wounded on the Neptune; 2 killed and 1 wounded on the Rom- 
ulus ; t killed and 3 wounded on the L’Eveille; 1 killed and 7 wounded 
on the Provinre. The L’Eveille, commanded by M. De la Villebrune, 
particularly distinguished itself when the London of 98 guns, attempt- 
ed to cut the French line the L’Eveille, of but 64 guns, prevented 
Admiral Hood from executing his manoeuvre. 

While all these events were going on, Count de Grasse was fitting 
out an expedition. It sailed from Brest, March 22, 1781. 





JAMES HOBAN, THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDER OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE AND THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
BUILDING OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


May Os 


Why the President’s residence was first called the WHITE 
HOUSE, and has since been only known by that name, is now 
difficult to decide. Prof. Joel N. Eno, of Yale University, in The 
American Historical Magazine, July, 1906, tells that Washington 
married Martha, widow of Daniel Parke Custis, who left her ‘‘The 
White House in Virginia”; that this name was afterwards transferred 
to the President’s House at Washington. But as Washington would 
not name the new Federal City it is unlikely that he would give the 
name of his wife’s early home to the House intended for Presidents 
to suceced him. 

This does not seem a reasonable conjecture. The House was 
not so called during Washington’s term, as it was being built while he 
resided in Philadelphia. It was then called the President’s Palace. 
As “Jeffersonian simplicity” began to get in vogue the building got 
to be simply the President’s House. 

It is further related and this seems of late to be the popular be- 
lief that after the burning of the House in 1814 by the British, James 
Hoban was engaged to repair it; that he covered the smoked exterior 
with white paint and so the house of the President got to be called 
the WHITE HOUSE. 

That appears plausible, but it is doubtful if white paint over fire 
and smoke surface would really make a clear white so much as to 
strike such popular fancy as is attached to the House. 

Wilson’s History says that as Hoban designed the House after 
plans of the Duke of Leinster’s House near Dublin, begun in 1792, 
it was painted white. But this would not be likely to attract the 
attention of people in Washington to the similarity. 

The New International Cyclopedia says the House was built of 
white freestone painted white. That seems the most likely conjec- 
ture. 
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Not only were Catholics—L’Enfant, the Frenchman, and Der- 
mott, the Irishman—the planners of the Federal City, Washington, 
but a CATHOLIC, James Hoban, a native of Ireland, was the archi- 
tect and builder of THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE, as it was first 
called, the President’s House as later designated, but better known 
as THE WHITE HOUSE. 

He was born in 1758 at Tullamore, near Callan, County Kilkenny, 
Ireland, of Edward and Martha [Bayne] Hoban being the second issue 
of their marriage, the first child, Joseph, dying in infancy, a 
daughter, Ann, being the third. Nothing has been discovered con- 
cerning his youth or training, but it is believed that he was sent to 
Dublin for instruction. He was so well perfected in the profession 
he had chosen that in his twenty-second year he won the medal of 
the Dublin Society for ‘drawings of brackets, stairs, roof, etc.” It 
was presented on November 23, 1780. It is now in the possession of 
his grandson, James Hoban, Esq., of Washington. Nostri Plena 
Laboris is the inscription thereon. 

In the indefinite time, ‘‘after the Revolution,” young Hoban 
came to the new United States, landing at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Here he soon became well known as an architect and builder of several 
stately mansions and buildings of lesser import, not only in that city 
but elsewhere. Among those of note was the State House at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, which, in February, 1865, was destroyed when 
the City was burned by Sherman’sarmy. It was designed by Hoban 
after Columbia, in 1786, had been chosen the capital. An engraving 
of it was made by James Aikin, of Philadelphia, in 1794. 

Congress had, in obedience fo the requirement of the National 
Constitution, established on the Potomac River the TEN MILE SQUARE 
City provided for by that instrument as the seat of the General Gov- 
ernment and named it “‘Washington in the Territory of the District 
of Columbia.” 

Daniel Carroll [a Catholic], Dr. David Stuart and Thomas John- 
son were appointed commissioners to lay out the new City and pro- 
vide for the erection of the public buildings needed. 

On March 14, 1792, they advertised for plans for the Capitol and 
for the President’s Palace, offering a premium of $500 or a medal of 
that value for the-best designs submitted for examination prior to 
July 15th. 
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When, in 1791, Washington visited South Carolina, Col. Laurens 
and others recommended to him the abilities as an architect and the 
executive worth of James Hoban, the Kilkenny Irishman, who had, 
since his arrival, added to the growth and adornment of that city and 
neighborhood by the exercise of that skill and ingenuity which the 
new country so much needed. 

So when the Commissioners of the new Federal City made an- 
nouncement of seeking plans James Hoban came to Philadelphia, the 
temporary seat of the Government. Presenting himself to Presi- 
dent Washington and making known his intention to present a plan 
he was by Washington given this letter of introduction to the Com- 
missioners of the new City: 


Philadelphia, June 18, 1792. 


‘The bearer of this, Mr. James Hoban, was strongly recommended 
to me by Col. Laurens and several other gentlemen of South Carolina, 
when I was there last year, as a person who had made architecture 
his study and was well qualified not only for planning or designing 
buildings but to superintend the execution of them. 

‘‘He informs me that he intends to produce plansof the two build- 
ings next month agreeably to the advertisement of the commissioners 
and is now on his way to view the ground on which they are to stand. 
I have given him this letter of introduction in order that he might 
have an opportunity of communicating his views and wishes to you 
or obtaining any information for completing the plans. But as I 
have no knowledge of the man or his talents further than the infor- 
mation I received from the gentlemen in South Carolina, you must 
consider this letter merely as a line of introduction for the purpose 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Hoban went to Washington city and submitted to the Com- 
missioners a plan for the President’s Palace, or House. His plan was 
accepted immediately and without hesitation after a view of the 
drawings which were submitted. 

There could be no doubt of the wisdom of the selection, says 
Glenn Brown’s History of the Capitol. The drawings are not now 
known to be in existence. 

Mr. Hoban did not compete for the Capitol. For that building 
the plan of Stephen Hallett was adopted by the Commissioners, but 
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Mr. Hoban was made, on September 23, 1793, the Superintendent of 
the work of construction. 

The Commissioners, under date of Georgetown, July 19, 1792, 
wrote to President Washington: 

“Yesterday the Commissioners contracted with Mr. Hoban for 
his services by the year at 300 guineas. His draft and attention may 
be confined to the Palace or extended to other objects as they may 
choose. This morning we went with Mr. Hoban to the site of the 
Palace, that he might lay out the foundations. The plan being much 
less than Major L’Enfant’s design will not fill up the diverging points 
marked by the stakes. This will necessarily occasion a division of the 
excess on the two sides, or to recede the whole distance on one side: 
This does not seem to create so much embarrassment as might be ex- 
pected, but as the work may go on without any waste of labor, till 
you shall be here again, we have left the choice open, to be made by 
you on the spot. Hoban’s affairs require his absence about a month. 
His return is expected to be as soon, as he will be much wanted.” 

President Washington, in a letter to the Commissioners of 
subsequent date, from Mount Vernon, says, among other things: 

“TI think you have engaged Mr. Hoban upon advantageous 
terms, and hope, if his industry and honesty are of a piece with the 
specimens he has given of his abilities, he will prove a useful man and 
a considerable acquisition.” 

On July 25, 1792, the Commissioners wrote Washington that Mr. 
Hoban had been informed that the foundation of the Capitol would 
be begun upon the plan exhibited by Mr. Hallet. Washington and. 
Jefferson preferred the plan submitted by Dr. Thornton, an English- 
man, and desired that it should be substituted for that of Mr. Hallett. 

Hoban’s plan of the President’s Palace, or House, being adopted 
the selection of the site on which to erect it required the personal 
attention of President Washington himself. So on August 2, 1792, 
the Commissioners and President Washington “‘viewed the ground, 
particularly at the place for the Palace. It has given him consider- 
able trouble and difficulty to fix his mind,’’ wrote the Commissioners. 

Hoban’s design of the President’s House contemplated a central 
building with wings. The central portion was executed according to 
his designs and under his supervision, both before and after the 
damage by the Britishin 1814. The North portico was not completed 
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until 1829, and then according to Hoban’s plan. Its popular name of 
the WHITE HOUSE is due to his thought of painting the brown- 
stone fronting the exterior walls to conceal the discoloration by 
smoke and fire—[Benjamin’s History]. 

President Washington, writing to the Commissioners from Phila- 
delphia, March 3, 1793, said: 

‘‘When it was suggested to increase the dimension of the Presi- 
dent’s House one-fifth, I had no idea that it would carry the expense 
of that building to anything like the sum of £77,900, which is 
estimated by Mr. Hoban, and if that should be the case, I am decided- 
ly of opinion that it would be the best to take the plan on its original 
scale as you mention. 

“It was always my idea (and if I am not mistaken, Mr. Hoban co- 
incided in the propriety and practicability of it), that the building 
should be so arranged that only a part of it should be erected at pres- 
ent. But I confess that I cannot see how so great an increase of 
expense would arise from the small increase of dimensions proposed, 
and am much mistaken, indeed, if it does not far exceed any ideas he 
let out at the time his plan was adopted.” 


HOBAN A FREEMASON 


On September 13, 1793, President Washington laid the corner 
stone of the capitol. At this ceremony Mr. Hoban assisted as 
the Master of Federal Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, which he 
and a few others had organized on September 6. They assembled 
on the square opposite the President’s House, now Lafayette Square; 
there met Washington and proceeded to the site of the Capitol. 

The History of the Lodge, by Charles F. Benjamin, says: 

“This Lodge was founded by Freemasons brought to the new 
city to engage in the erection of the public buildings, chief among 
whom was James Hoban, architect of the Executive Mansion and the 
Capitol. He was one of the many Irishmen and devout Romanists 
among the early members.” 

The membership of the Lodge was not large, for in November, 
1794, when Hoban was treasurer, there were but fourteen members, 
which, the historian of the Lodge says, were ‘‘a combination of Irish 
Catholics and Scotch Presbyterians no longer usual.’’ Hoban be- 
came High Priest of the Royal Encampment in 1798, but the encamp- 
ment dissolved in 1799 and with it “the Masonic life of Captain 
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Hoban,”’ readsthe record. The Lodge, too, was in a bad condition, 
It was reorganized. Among the new members were Patrick Healy 
and Philip O’ Mara. 

Catholics must not nowadays be horrified at Mr. Hoban or 
other professing Catholics being at that time members of the Masonic 
Order. Rev. Joseph La Grange, a French priest of Philadelphia, 
who died of the yellow fever September 1, 1798, was a member of 
L’Amenite Lodge, No. 73, chartered May 20, 1797, and disbanded in 
1823. In 1829 Rev. Thomas T. Da Silva of St. Mary’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, entered Lodge No. 158, but made no further progress, though 
he had on his arrival, destitute, from Portugal been assisted by 
Masons as a brother. 

Perhaps ‘‘the Masonic life’’ of Mr. Hoban ended on his marriage 
to Susannah Sewell,in January, 1799. The license, dated January 
12, is now in possession of their grandson. From this marriage the 
issue was: Martha, Helen, Ann, Catharine, Edward, James, Francis, 
Joseph, Henry, Clement. The latter died in infancy. James, who 
died January 19, 1846, was U. S. District Attorney and an orator of 
such power and eloquence that he was said to surpass Daniel Webster. 
He married Margaret Neale, from whom the issue was: Henry, 
Clement, Margaret, Susan. Henry became a Jesuit. 


FIRST CENSUS OF WASHINGTON. 


The first census of the Federal City was taken by Mr. Hoban 
and two associates. Their statement reads: 

“By a census of the inhabitants of the City of Washington taken 
August 12, 1793, it appears that the number exceeds 820 and that 
for the last six months there has been no death of either man or 
woman taken place in‘the City It isto be observed that of the 
above number a great proportion are artists in the different branches 
of building and from different parts of America and Europe. The 
climate agrees with their constitutions and they enjoy in this city 
equal, if not superior, health to what they have experienced in any 
part of the continent. 

Signed in behalf of the inhabitants of the City of Washington and 
at their request, August 12, 1793. 

JAMES HOBAN, 
COLLEN WILLIAMSON, 
ELISHA O. WILLIAMS. 
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The following extracts relating to Hoban’s transactions are taken 
from the original book in manuscript of the Proceedings of the Com- 
missioners, now in the Bureau of Public Buildings and Works, Lemon 
Building, New York Avenue, Washington. 

Volume I records that on September 23, 1793, the Commissioners 
directed that ‘‘Mr. James Hoban take on himself the general superin- 
tendency of the Capitol and that the work thereof be conducted agree- 
able to the orders and directions which may be given from time to 
time.” ' 

So a few days after the laying of the corner-stone of the Capitol 
Mr. Hoban had his authority extended, as originally contemplated, 
to superintending the erection of the stately mansion designed for 
the accommodation of the National Congress, though he had not 
drawn plans for its construction. Its planner, Mr. Hallet, was 
appointed assistant superintendent and draughtsman. 

Mr. Hoban also superintended the construction of the Presi- 
dent’s House as steadily as workmen and material permitted. Op- 
portunities like that recorded below had to be availed of in orderto 
obtain proper material, as we find that on July 31, 1793, the Commis- 
sioners notified Mr. Hoban: 

“We find from newspapers, and it is confirmed by other informa- 
tion, that a Spanish vessel with a considerable quantity of mahogany 
is captured and carried into Norfolk. We wish you to proceed 
thither, examine the mahogany, and if it is suitable quality, purchase 
what may be necessary at least for the President’s House (if the 
price be not too high), and if due consideration is had to the quality 
and the circumstances of ready payment, you will use your discretion 
also to purchase what may be necessary for the Capitol.’”’—{Letter, 
Vol. Tj. 

In January (21-31) 1794, the Commissioners desired and empow- 
ered Mr. James Hoban, on application of mechanics, to permit them 
to set up temporary wooden houses for the accommodation of work- 
men as probably, without a great increase of such, accommodations 
for workmen will be much wanted early in the spring, but he is to 
be careful not to suffer such houses to be set up for different pur- 
poses under pretense of their being for the use of workers (p 223). 

In April (15-21) Cornelius McDermott Roe’s proposal to do the 
mason work of the Capitol was referred to Mr. Hoban with power to 
contract with him on the best terms (p 238). 
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On December 12th, the Commissioners, Carroll, Scott, and 
Thornton, desired to know the cost to next January of the President’s 
House and the Capitol, Canal Bridge and Causeway, Logs, Wharves, 
Stone and Slate Quarries. He madea report, but the Board, Jan- 
uary 8, 1795, notified him: 

“Your report appears to comprehend only the last part of the 
reference to you. The Commissioners desire, without delay, to make 
report on the several other matters which were mentioned.” 

On March 25, 1795, Mr. Hoban submitted a report showing the 
advisability of enclosing the Capitol. He was authorized to procure 
the necessary material for making said enclosure. 

On April 2, 1795, the Commissioners made a contract with Cor- 
nelius McDermott Roe, Patrick McDermott Roe, and John Delahunty 
to do all the brick and stone work at the Capitol and President’s 
House for the present season. Cornelius pledged all his real property 
in Washington. He had had the contract a year before for the 
mason work of the foundations. 

John Kearney did the plastering on the Capitol when it had 
become so far completed. 

Surely these contractors were Catholics and natives of Ireland. 

Thus far in our investigations we have found that a Catholic was 
one of the Commissioners; that two Catholics planned the city; that 
a Catholic designed and built the President’s House and also superin- 
tended the erection of the Capitol, which three Catholics contracted 
to build, and another did the plastering, while Patrick Whalen dug 
the canal. Surely Irish Catholics seem to have had a goodly share in 
the foundation of the Capital City. 

Though not the architect of the Capitol, Mr. Hoban superintend- 
ed its construction until 1795, when ‘‘he became restive under the 
continual calls made upon him for additional services without extra 
compensation.” He informed the Commissioners they were re- 
quiring too much to have him superintend both the Capitol and the 
President’s House. Whereupon, on April 30, the Commissioners 
agreed with him to take upon himself the superintendency of the 
Capitol for the whole of the present building season, unless sooner 
discharged by the consent of the Board. They agreed to give him 
twenty-five guineas per quarter extra. This arrangement continued 
until October 15th, when George Hadfield, recommended by John 
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Trumbull, U. S. Minister to England, was appointed superintendent 
of the Capitol, while Mr. Hoban ceased services at the Capitol 
unless called into consultation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


Mr. Hoban then gave attention to the construction and early 
completion of the President’s House. A few extracts from the 
record will serve to show his continuous connection with the work and 
the varied nature of his services: 

On December 29, 1795, he was directed to report all material on 
hand at the President’s House, whether of brick, stone or wood ; 
also the material which will be wanting the next year if the build- 
ing be carried on with vigor. 

On March 10, 1797, Hoban reported to the Commissioners the 
quantity of lead wanted for the roof of the President’s House. 

On February 6, 1798, he reported the flooring planking needed 
at the House. Littleton Davis was directed to procure it and also 
the rafters for the Capitol roof. 

On February 22, 1798, Hoban gave the Commissioners an esti- 
mate of the scantling and plank wanted at the President’s House. 

On April 18, 1798, he was directed to examine as accurately as 
possible and report the quantity of plank of every species now on 
hand on the President’s Square, distinguishing particularly each 
species of plank (p 110). 

On March 28, 1799, Mr. Hoban reported to the Commissioners 
respecting the slating of the President’s House. 

On December 10, 1800, he sent the Commissioners an estimate of 
the expense of finishing the steps on the south side of the President’s 
House. The Board agreed that he should do the work at the price 
stated. 

On March 13, 1801, he gave a further estimate of work on the 
President’s House. He was ‘“‘desired to have the work executed 
according to the directions of the President of the United States,” 
Jefferson. 


HoBAN AGAIN SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CAPITOL. 
Mr. Hadfield, in charge of the Capitol, became dissatisfied and 
the Commissioners were not well pleased with him, for on June 26, 
1796, he notified the Commissioners that he would quit at the end 
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of three months. They informed him he might go as soon as he 
pleased. He, however, continued until May 10, 1798, when he was 
discharged. The Commissioners resolved, on May 26, 1798: 

‘““That James Hoban do inspect the roof of the Capitol and re- 
port to the Board the present state of the work and his opinion of the 
practicability of making it a good roof upon the present plan as 
were in execution.’’—(|p 146, Vol. IV] 

Ordered that Mr. James Hoban do take upon himself the Super- 
intendency of the Capitol and that he remove to reside there as soon 
as possible, and until possession can be had of the house now occupied 
by Mr. Hadfield that the Board will pay the rent of any house he 
may engage near the building —([p 147, Vol. IV] 

On June 18, Mr. Hoban made report of the timber and scantling 
still wanted and of the plank and scantling on hand at the Capitol. 

The direction to Mr. Hoban to ‘‘remove to reside there’ and to 
occupy the house of Mr. Hadfield seems not to have been complied 
with, owing to the retention of it by Mr. Hadfield. Instead a 
temporary building costing $75.00 was erected, which was occupied 
by Mr. Hoban’s messenger, but afterwards it was sold to Mr. 
Hoban for $50. 

His first work at the Capitol was to tear out the rotten founda- 
tions that private greed and official supineness had placed there, and 
influence, entreaty and clamor were alike powerless to stay his 
hand or tongue.—[Benjamin : History of Federal Lodge.] 

He had an apprentice, Henry Myrove, who, on .February 1, 
1798, was taken into the employ of the Commissioners at three shill- 
ings and nine pence per day. He was engaged on the President’s 
House, but on August 31st, he and a fellow-apprentice, William 
Johnson, were removed from there to the Capitol on application of 
Mr. Hoban, and their wages increased to five shillings a day. 

On February 1, 1798, the Commissioners ordered that ‘‘Mr. Ho- 
ban do make an accurate estimate of the expense of finishing the 
North wing of the Capitol and report the same to the Board, with his 
opinion of the time requisite for completing the work, and also the 
number of hands necessary to be employed in the different branches 
of business till the House shall be prepared for the reception of Con- 
gress.” 

On March 12th it was ordered that Mr. Hoban be furnished with 
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such sections of the Capitol ‘‘as are in the Commissioners’ office when 
he may apply for the same.”’ 

June 19, 1798, proposals to build the Executive Office were 
opened. 

James Hoban’s estimate was $56,000; William Levering, $42,- 
500 and Leonard Harbaugh, $39,511. This latter was accepted. 

Mr. Hoban was given the superintendency of the work, and on 
August 21, 1798, it was agreed “‘between the Commissioners and Mr. 
James Hoban that he shall from time to time inspect the materials 
and workmanship of the Executive Office now building by Mr. Leon- 
ard Harbaugh, and where Mr. Hoban shall judge either the workman- 
ship or materials deficient, he shall point out the defect to Mr. Har- 
baugh ; if Mr. Harbaugh shall differ in opinion from Mr. Hoban, or 
shall neglect or refuse to correct the deficiency, Mr. Hoban shall 
report the same to the Board. Mr. Hoban also agrees, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. Harbaugh, to give his advice in any matter relative to 
the said Executive Office or the quality of the materials offered or 
purchased for the same and the Commissioners agree that the addi- 
tional salary of one hundred guineas allowed him by agreement of 
May 28th last shall be continued till the said Executive Office shall 
be completed.—(p 187, Vol. 4, Proceeding] 

On October 10, 1798, he was directed to select the proper plank 
from the Capitol for the making of the doors for that building and that 
the necessary instruction for making the doors and the materials to 
be immediately sent down to Mr. Middleton’s shop.—{p 1, Vol. IV.] 

On June 6, 1799, Mr. Hoban reported to the Commissioners an 
estimate of the expense of cornices, entablatures, coces, etc., in the 
interior of the Capitol. 

On September 23, 1799, Mr. Hoban reported an estimate of the 
lath and nails required at the Capitol, and in November he was di- 
rected to get fifteen barrels of Northern lime for the use of the 
Capitol. 

On February 6, 1800, Mr. Hoban was notified to report “‘the 
increased quantity of mahogany used in the section of the Capitol 
by their making of it a greater size than contracted for.’’ On the roth, 
he directed to furnish John Kearney with the drawings of the capitals 
of the columns for the Senate room of the Capitol. On the 16th, he 
was also directed to deliver to Mr. Harbaugh the glass imported for 
the Treasurer’s office. 
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On May 25, 1801, Mr. Hoban was directed to report what prog- 
ress has been made and what work done toward completing the 
Capitol, President's House and Executive Office from 18th of last 
November to the 18th of the present month. 

May 27, 1801, resolved that Mr. Hoban be requested to estimate 
the expense of a temporary building to be erected on the eliptic 
foundation in the South wing of the Capitol for the accommodation of 
the Representatives of the U. S., in such manner that the arcades 
and as much of the other work as can be done consistently with the 
general plan of the Capitol may remain permanently and that he 
report for how much he would engage to erect such a building, that 
the same may be submitted to the President for his consideration. 

June 24, 1801, James Hoban’s letter being taken into considera- 
tion, it is ordered that his salary of three hundred guineas per annum 
be continued from the 1st of January last on his agreeing to perform 
the duties of inspector required by the agreement between the Com- 
missioners and Messrs. Lovering and Dyer and to superintend the 
execution of the Public Works so long as his services shall be 
required. He being present, agrees thereto. 

On July 1st he was paid $700, one-half a year’s salary. 

Glenn Brown's History of the Capitol says: 

Mr. Hoban was almost continuously employed in superintending 
work for the Government, such work extending to roadways, and 
bridges as well as buildings. He apparently had no ambition for archi- 
tectural designing other than that shown in the Executive Mansion. 

He was a man of even temper and on friendly terms with all the 
architects and superintendents with whom he came in contact. 
Having dealings with Thornton, Hallet, Hadfield and Latrobe, he 
never seemed to have at any time but the most pleasant relations with 
them. He was a good draftsman and a refined designer as well as a 
most successful superintendent and his services were in demand 
until his death.”—(p 94). 

Thomas Moore, the poet, visited Washington in 1803. Of the 
President’s House he wrote: ‘‘It is a very noble structure, but by no 
means suited to the philosophical humility of its present possessor 
(Jefferson), who inhabits but a corner of the mansion himself and 
abandons the rest to a state of uncleanly desolation. This grand 
edifice is encircled by a very rude paling through which a common 
rustic stile introduces the visitor to the first man in America.” 
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When the City of Washington was incorporated in 1802, Mr. 
Hoban was elected a member of the City Council. He continued 
there until his death. 


HOBAN’S PURCHASES OF LAND. 


On January 18, 1796, Hoban purchased 5,568 square feet of land. 
His fellow Catholic—James R. Dermott, by whose plan the City 
has been built—purchased 5,265 square feet. 

On February 21, 1797, Hoban was granted certificates for Lots 
8, 9 and 26 in Square 729. 

On May ist, a sale of lots by order of the Commissioners was 
made. Lots 3 and 4 in Square 33; 17 in 127; 12 and 13 in 200; 14 in 
989, were bought in by Mr. Hoban who, on September 22, made dec- 
laration that he purchased at the desire of the Commissioners in 
trust for the use of the public. He obligated himself to convey to 
others as the Commissioners would direct. 

On August 28th, he purchased lots 1 and 3 in Square 1o for $501. 

On June 18, 1798, he got deed for lots 4 and 5 in Square 225. 

On February 16, 1802, he got deed for Lot 1 in Square 1078. 

Mr. Hoban was a member of St. Patrick’s church and doubtless 
had much to do with the foundation of that first Church in the Capi- 
tal City of the Nation, and assisting Father Caffray in purchasing 
Lot 5, 6, 7 of Square 376, which were purchased on April 20 (5-6) and 
June 22 (7). 

Mr. Hoban was interred in the old graveyard of the church ; 
but in May, 1863, his remains, with those of the family, were re- 
moved to the new Catholic Cemetery, Mount Olivet, on the Bladens- 
burg Road. 

His estate was valued at $60,000. Some of the land yet re- 
mains in possession of his grandchildren. 

Benjamin’s History of Federal Lodge says of him: 

‘During his residence of nearly forty years at Washington, 
Captain Hoban grew rich, influential and prominent. His impul- 
sive demeanor never hid the real manliness and gentleness of his _ 
nature and he lived and died in general esteem. 

“Captain Hoban was a quick tempered though generous man, and 
his professional life at the Capitol was stormy despite his success. 
He took a large view of his own authority, had a high regard for his 
own opinion, and despite official poverty and parsimony, obtained 
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emoluments fitted to his standing as an architect and the dignity of 
the work entrusted to his supervision. His designs and proportions 
for the Executive Mansion were deemed too princely for a young 
republic by President Washington, but in the end the architect pre- 
vailed over the statesman.” 


CAPTAIN. 


Mr. Hoban was Captain of the Washington Artillery. 

The last birthday of General Washington which he lived to cele- 
brate was that of February 22, 1799. For the commemorative 
parade of the day, Captain Hoban issued this order: 

From : The Sentinel of Liberty and Georgetown and Washington 
Advertiser, of Tuesday, February 19, 1799: 

ARTILLERY. 

The 22d instant being the anniversary of Lieutenant-General 
Washington, the members composing the Washington Artiilery are 
requested to meet in Uniform at 10 o’clock in the morning, at the 
parade ground, to commemorate the day, with field pieces, small 
arms and accoutrements in soldier-like order. 

JAMES HOBAN, Capt. 
Washington, February 18, 1799. 


Mr. Hoban had his troubles in the execution of his work, as may 
be seen from the annexed letter from the records of the Commission- 
ers. 

It is written to James Hoban and signed by Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Thornton, and is as follows: 
Washington, 11th April, 1799. 

Sir:—We have had the Depositions taken on the Information 
against you under consideration, and though we think they contain 
pointed evidence of very negligent conduct in the foreman, and, indeed 
also in the superintendent, we do not think they merit our further 
examination of evidence, unless requested by you. If you think 
your conduct unjustly implicated by any evidence given, we shall 
hold ourselves bound to hear any witness you may think proper to 
examine before us at the office, or to read, consider and file in the 
office any Deposition you may take elsewhere, relative to the subject, 
leaving entirely to your own discretion the manner of taking your 
testimony. If the fact be true that fourteen carpenters, for a period 
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of seven weeks or more, did not do one-third of the work justly to be 
expected from them, that thirteen sawyers for a whole year played 
the same game, and sashes for temporary purposes have been made 
under your management which cost the United States little less than 
50 cents per light ; these were objects of magnitude sufficient to have 
attracted the attention of the Superintendent, and ought to have 
been noticed and redressed by him, and, we are inclined to believe the 
world will say, by the Commissioners also. 

We shall forbear to pass any opinion on several subjects in which 
your conduct appears to be implicated, until a further investigation 
of the necessary facts can be had. We shall, however, mention it 
to you that you may be prepared to meet the enquiry if, after hearing 
your explanations, one should be judged necessary. So far as we 
have been able to examine into the accounts filed in the office, there 
appears to be a great deficiency in the lumber furnished for the Presi- 
dent’s House and temporary buildings on that Square. The ac- 
counts also of brick and nails appear to us enormous and need ex- 
planation. You shall be furnished with the accts. in a very short 
time, and we shall with pleasure hear from you a satisfactory detail 
of the just disposition of these several articles. Before the Board 
would proceed to the final adjustment of the Slater’s account for 
slating the President’s House, an order was made that you should 
report on the sufficiency of the work. The verbal Report made by 
you to the Board, after considerable delay, was strongly in favor of 
the work, and the Board in consequence proceeded to adjust and pay 
off all to within less than fifty dollars of the acct. Your written 
Report, since handed in, is contradictory to your verbal Report, and 
not only does not decide on the sufficiency of the work, but holds out 
the idea that this cannot be done until the plumber has completed 
his work. Your signature appears to the plumber’s account for work- 
ing up 43,927 lbs. of lead on the President’s House, though much of 
this leading yet remains unfinished, and while we have every reason 
to believe no examination has been made by measurement or other- 
wise to ascertain the fact that the quantity of lead charged has been 
actually worked up. That you delayed for a very considerable 
length of time to comply with the orders of the Board to furnish 
Joseph Middleton with the necessary materials for making a certain 
number of window shutters for the Capitol, and when at last, the 
order was complied with, you, in your letter to the Board of the 
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12th day of March last, made use of very indecent and even insolent 
language, and such as they are by no means disposed to suffer from 
you or any other person. 

Such being the impression made on our minds, we take an early 
opportunity of informing you of it. It will give us much pleasure to 
find you able to clear up every doubt, and to prove that your conduct 
has been as economical and careful as we believe it to have been honest 
and skilful, so far as relates to yourself. You will be furnished with 
the accounts mentioned, as soon as the Clerks can make them out, 
and in the meantime we shall be ready to hear any witness you may 
think fit to examine at the office, or to read and file any Deposition 
taken elsewhere relating to the charges against you, reserving to 
ourselves the Right of re-examining, if judged necessary, any witness 
not examined in our presence. 

We are, Sir, Yr. Obt. Servts, 
GUST’S SCOTT, 
WILLLIAM THORNTON. 


Mr. James Hoban. 

Mr. Hoban made such a reply that on May 3d, the Board order- 
ed that Joseph Middleton will be heard in his defense next Tuesday, 
and Mr, Hoban notified of the hearing. 

Perhaps Mr. Hoban ‘‘cleared up every doubt”’ of the Commission- 
ers and satisfied them that he had been as economical and careful 
as they declared he was honest and skilful, for he continued in their 
employ three or more years afterwards. 

George Alfred Townsend’s Washington Outside and Inside states - 
that James Hoban built the first postoffice in Washington. This is 
an error, unless meaning the Government’s Executive Building, 
which, in 1802, was ready for the several Departments of State, War 
and Navy. In that building the Postmaster had a room. Prior to 
that the residence of the Postmaster was the postoffice of the city. 
The first postoffice in Washington, established in 1795, occupied 
part of the residence of the Postmaster, Thomas Johnson, Jr., a small 
building on F Street between 13th and 14th Streets, northwest, which 
is no longer standing. The second postoffice stood on the South- 
west corner of F and 13th Streets, being the residence of Christopher 
Richmond, the successor of Thomas Johnson, Jr. This building is 
no longer in existence. Under the third postmaster, Lund Washing- 
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ton, the postoffice was on Capitol Hill near First and A Streets, N. E., 
the building having long since been demolished. When Mr. Washing- 
ton went out, the postoffice was removed to the house occupied by 
the first postmaster. Then it was removed to a private building on 
the corner of Ninth and E Streets—no longer standing—which was 
the building used by the postoffice Department in 1800, when the 
seat of government was transferred from Philadelphia to this place. 
After this, in 1801, the office was moved to a house, which is yet stand- 
ing, in the rear of a lot fronting on F between 14th and 15th Streets. 
Not one of these buildings is known to have been erected by James 
Hoban, nor, so far as I know, has ever been associated with his name. 
They were all unpretentious structures, such as were in those days 
built by mechanics without the aid of architects. 

About the beginning of 1802, however, the postoffice was moved 
to a room in what was known as the Southwest Executive Building, 
belonging to the Government, and designed for the use of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments. It was destroyed by the British 
troops in 1814.—{John A. Merritt, Postmaster; B. Madison Davis, 
Asst. P. M.] 

From the National Intelligencer of December 9, 1831, is taken 
the following notice: 

DEATH. 

Died in this City on the 8th inst., Capt. James Hoban, aged about 
73 years. Capt. Hoban was by profession an Architect and imigrated 
to this country from Ireland at the close of the American Revolution. 
He first settled in Charleston, South Carolina, from whence he was 
invited to the City of Washington to superintend the erection of the 
public buildings. He designed and obtained the premium for the 
President’s House, and both built and rebuilt it. He also superin- 
tended the architecture of the Capitol for a considerable time. 

In private life Capt. Hoban possessed in a very high degree the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens. He was hospitable, 
generous and charitable. In his regard for the just claims and feel- 
ings of others, he was scrupulously nice and particular. Such men are 
blessings to society while they live and even after death instruct by 
example. 

His funeral will take place at 10 o’clock this morning, to which 
his friends are respectfully invited. 

A FRIEND. 
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The same obituary appeared in the United States Telegraph of 
December roth. Mr. Hoban’s residence at the time’ of his death 
was on “‘ F”’ Street near Fifteenth. The building remained until a 
few years ago. 

He was interred in St. Patrick’s Cemetery. In May, 1863, his 
grandson and namesake, James Hoban, Esq., purchased a lot in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, near Washington, and the remains of James 
Hoban and others of the family were removed thereto. 

I am indebted for information to James Hoban, Esq., grandson of 
the architect ; to Hugh Taggart, Esq., to Col. Brownwell, U. S. A., 
and his assistant, all of Washington city and to A. S. Salley, Jr., 
secretary of the South Carolina Historical Society and secretary of 
the Historical Commission of South Carolina. 
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CATHOLIC HESSIANS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

From ‘‘The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries of Great Bri- 
tain,”’ by Edward J. Lowell, we learn: 

“In the War of the American Revolution six German rulers let out 
their soldiers to Great Britain. There were Frederick II, Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel; William, his son, an independent Count of Hesse- 
Hanau; Charles I, Duke of Brunswick; Frederick, Prince of Waldeck; 
Charles Alexander, Margrave of Anspach-Beryreuth; and Frederick 
Augustus, Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst. 

The most important was Frederick II, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
The Prince was the Catholic ruler of a Protestant people. His first 
wife had been an English princess, a daughter of George II. She had 
separated herself from the Landgrave on his conversion to Catholic- 
ity and retired to Hanau. At the time of the American Revolution 
the Landgrave was living with his second wife. He was about sixty 
years old and one of the least disreputable of the princes who sent 
mercenaries to America. 

Sixteen thousand, nine hundred and ninety-two men he sent to 
America. ‘“The answer to the treaty was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” 

His son, William, and heir apparent, governed the independent 
country of Hanau. He was the first to offer in August, 1775, a regiment 
to George III. He obtained a higher price per man than any one of 
his competitors except his father. He sent two thousand, four hun- 
dred and twenty-two men to America. Duke Charles I reigned over 
Brunswick-Luneburg. He sent five thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-three. 

Margrave Charles Alexander governed Anspach and Bayreuth and 
sent two thousand, three hundred and fifty-three men. 

The Prince of Waldeck sent one thousand, two hundred and twenty- 
five. 

Frederick Augustus, Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, sent one thousand, 
one hundred and sixty. 

Hesse-Hanau sent two thousand, four hundred and twenty-two. 

Waldeck sent twelve hundred and twenty-five. 

The total was twenty-nine thousand, eight hundred and seventy- 
five. Of this number twelve thousand, five hundred and sixty-two 
did not return to Germany. Some were killed of wounds or sickness, 
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others deserted and some remained in America after peace had been 
declared. 

Most of these poor fellows did not fight for pay at all, but fought 
because they could not help it. 

The shame belonged to their princes and not to themselves. Many 
of them became, in the end, citizens of the Republic they were sent to 
destroy. 

ENLISTMENT RECORD OF A CATHOLIC HESSIAN. 

From the Papers of General Washington, in the Library of Congress, 
Vol. 1, page 303: 

CAPITULATION. 

His Serene Highness, the Duke of Brunswick, having thought fit to 
complete and strengthen his Serene Dragoon Regiment, all his In- 
fantry Regiments and his Rifle Corps and committed the recruiting 
to me, the subscriber, Colonel Riedesel, Lord of Eisenback, and me, 
thereunto authorizing. Therefore, have herewith engaged Anthony 
Nasselbend, born in Kirchshagon, age 21 years— months. Religion, 
Catholic; measuring 5 feet, 7 inches, as a Ranger of horse, and promise 
him his usual Brunswick pay and more than double the pay in case 
of a March, besides bread and other emoluments and capitulation of 
six years, after which determination he shall be dischatged without 
hindrance. 

Given at Headquarters, Wolfenbutte, January 20, 1776. 

RIEDESEL, 
COLONEL AND CHIEF OF A DRAGOON AND INDEPENDENT REGIMENT. 
Translation from the original in the German language. 
Copy. RIcHD. VARICK, JUNR. 


THREE THOUSAND CATHOLIC HESSIANS. 

From Washington's Papers, Vol. XI, p 304. 

The examination of Anthony Fasselabord of Colonel Riedesel’s Reg- 
iment.of Dragoons, who deserted at Montreal, the 24th of June with 
nineteen others, but does not know what became of them. 

Says that in February, 2000 Hessians, 3000 Brunswickers, and 3000 
Westphalians, the latter all Roman Catholics, embarked on board 
forty-six Dutch vessels at Staad in Hanover and saiied for America. 
That forty-three of these arrived at Quebec the 27th of May, the other 
three being blown off from the fleet in afternoon about Easter and 
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supposed to be lost. That some time in June, the whole marched for 
Montreal where they arrived the latter end of the same month. That 
500 Westphalians and Brunsw. troops were drafted as Dragoons, 
horses purchased in Canada and daily trained for that purpose, 500 
more were drafted as riflemen. The whole are new recruits from 16 to 
22 yearsofage. Quartered at Longuieul opposite Montreal under the 
command of Col. Belvnik of the Brunswick Troops. 

That at Quebec, ten of the Germans had deserted. One was after- 
wards taken and at Languieul was ordered to run the gauntlet through 
300 men, but the whole of the German troops mutinied, owing to their 
not receiving their pay and- provisions as promised them, refused to 
inflict the punishment and were going to murder the General, but Col. 
Belvnik quieted them with promises of their receiving their allow- 
ances regularly for the future. 


On October 17, 1777, General Burgoyne’s Army surrendered at 
Saratoga to General Gates. The Brunswick Hessians taken prisoners 
were sent to Winter Hill near Cambridge, Massachusetts, where they 
remained until November, 1778, when they were obliged to march to 
Charlottesville and Staunton and Winchester, Virginia, where they 


arrived the middle of January. Most of them remained until the end 
of the war in these localities. The camps were under the superinten- 
dency of Col. Bland of Virginia. 


FATHER THEOBALD, HESSIAN CHAPLAIN. 


The following letter is from the BLAND PaAPERs in possession of the 
Bland family of Virginia, published at Petersburg, Virginia, in 1840. 
It is written in French and addressed to General Washington. It is 
doubtful if it ever reached Washington. It was probably given to 
Col. Bland, who had the superintendency of the Hessian Prisoners in 
Virginia, to forward to Washington. That it was among his Revolu- 
tionary Papers indicates its non-delivery. 

The name of Chaplain Theobald does not appear in the list of Chap- 
lains given in Rosengarten’s German Allies. 

The records do not show whether the Chaplains whose names are 
given were Catholics or Protestants. As there were many Catholic 
among the Hessians—three thousand among the Westphalians—a 
Chaplain was as necessaryfor them as were any of the other Chaplains 
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for the Protestants. Perhaps the nearly twenty-five hundred sent 
from Hesse-Hanau were Catholics and so justified a Chaplain. 

The letter too was written in French. It speaks of a curé offered 
him two years before at Albany. This may have been to minister to 
the Canadians in the two Regiments of CONGREssS’ Own, commanded 
by Col. Livingston, which guarded the Hudson River, or that of Col. 
Moses Hazen, which in 1777, was engaged in Gen. Sullivan’s cam- 
paigns. For either or both of these Regiments Father Theobald may 
have been invited to attend the Canadian and Irish soldiers. 

Nothing further has been discovered concerning this Hessian chap- 
lain. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. 1779. 

It is now the fourth year that I have been engaged in the regi- 
ment of Hesse-Hanan, which is at present in captivity in Virginia. 
While in capacity of Chaplain to that Regiment, I have been exceed- 
ingly maltreated by my commander, from the very commencement 
of my service to the present time. And on that account, I felt myself 
obliged to apply for my dismissal to my prince; which I have done 
at different times, but still in vain have expected an answer. The 
situation in which I find myself at present—overwhelmed with cha- 
grin, without resources and almost without hope of again soon revisit- 
ing my native country; all this compels me to have recourse to your 
Excellency, and to beg you to grant me permission to go away from 
this place to Albany, and to accept there a curé that was offered me 
two yearsago. Your Excellency may be assured that I am not a man 
of false principles, who makes professon to one and deserts to another. 
On entering his service I did not take the oath of allegiance to his 
Brittanic majesty and therefore can quit it with a clear conscience. 
In the hope of a favorable answer, I am your Excellency’s very humble 
‘ servant, etc. [Bland Papers, p 144 vol. 1. Petersburg, Va. 1840.] 


HESSIANS AT CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


PAROLE OF Dr. W. B. [or A. B.] CARROLL. 

I do hereby promise and declare, on my parole of honor and’on 
the faith of a gentleman, that I will not during my journey from the 
post at Charlottesville to Charles Carroll’s Esq, near Annapolis, by 
any means, directly or indirectly, by word, writing or [ in any man- 
ner] say or do anything to the prejudice of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, or any one of them, or the inhabitants thereof, that I will not hold 
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conversation in order to obtain a knowledge of the situation or state 
of the armies, encampments, fortune or finances of the United States, 
so that I may communicate intelligence thereof to the enemies of the 
United States, that I will on my arrival put myself under the guidance 
and direction of his Excellency, Governor Johnston, and not exceed 
such limits during my residence in Maryland, or on my return to the 
Continental army, as he shall prescribe to me ; and on my arrival 
at Charles Carroll’s Esq, I will announce it to his Excellency, the 
Governor of Maryland and deliver to him a copy of this, my parole. 
W. B. CARROLL, JR., 20th Reg’t. 


It is difficult to determine to which Charles Carroll this Dr. 
Carroll was on his way to. There were at that time three of the name 
in Maryland and two at or near Annapolis. Of the latter, Charles 
Carroll [of Carrollton] lived at Annapolis, and Charles Carroll, the 
barrister-at-law, a Protestant, lived in the same county and probably 
‘‘near Annapolis.” So it is likely the Doctor from the Hessian camp 
was on the way to the latter. 

Were they related? Dr. Carroll signing ‘‘2oth Regiment” and 
giving a parole shows he was in the British service. 


IRISH REGIMENTS IN BRITISH SERVICE. 


On June 20, 1776, the President of the French Navy Board, 
at Versailles, wrote to M. de La Touche that the Journal of M. de 
Montazeand, which he had received, showed he had met not far 
from San Domingo an English fleet under Admiral Porter. His 
presence in these regions might cause uneasiness. But there is no 
doubt this admiral was carried away to the South by incidents in 
his navigation—that he was really going to Virginia or the Caroli- 
nas. Little to hear from San Domingo, as Parker’s fleet, which 
sailed from Cork, only conveyed a few Irish regiments. ‘Cannot 
understand how the officers of this squadron could know that 6,000 
Hessians had gone into England’s pay to serve against the English 
Colonies as this arrangement could not be known in Ireland when 
Parker’s squadron sailed.’’—Canadian Archives , 1905, p. 421. 





BRIEF OF PIUS VI TO THE JESUIT CHURCH OF QUEBEC, 
1775. 

From an audience with the Most Holy Father, on the 12th day 
of March, 1775. 
Our Most Holy Lord Pius, by divine Providence, Pope, on the report 
presented by me, the undersigned Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith, has confirmed, and, in so much 
as may be required, has granted anew forever all and each of the 
Indulgences both plenary and partial, otherwise delivered by the 
Roman Pontiffs, his predecessors in favor of those visiting, with the 
proper dispositions required by the said predecessors, the church 
of the city of Quebec which belonged to the Society of Jesus now 
extinct, and specially to the Indulgence to be gained on the fast- 
days of the Circumcision of Our Lord Jesus Christ of the Blessed 
Martyrs of Japan, of Saint Aloysius Gonzaga, Saint Francis Regis, 
Saint Francis Borgia, Saint Stanislas Kostka and Saint Francis 
Xavier; as well as that which is forever to have been granted to the 
faithful of Christ who, in honor of the above named Saint Francis 
(Xavier) accomplish after his Feast a novena ending on the 12th 
of March. 

Delivered &c., the 14th day of March, 1775. 
STEPHEN Borcia, Secretary 

Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. 
The above is a translation of copy in Latin sent RESEARCHES from 
Rome in 1888. : 
On February 27th [or April 27th according to another record] Bishop 
Briand of Quebec wrote Father Meurin S. J., at Praire-du-Rocher, 
in the Illinois: ‘‘I have a special Brief of the Pope addressed to all 
Catholics of North America.” 
THE RESEARCHES sought copy of the Brief but none other than this 
to the Jesuit Church at Quebec could be found. 
The Brief mentioned by the Bishop was the one promulgating the 
Jubilee of 1775. 





REVEREND CHARLES DE LA CROIX, A PIONEER MISSION- 
ARY IN KENTUCKY, MISSOURI AND LOUISIANA, 1815—1869. 

He was a Belgian priest whose missionary labors in the Diocese 
of Louisiana during the early part of the 19th century are worthy 
of notice. 

Born at Hoorebeke-Saint-Corneille, Belgium, Oct. 28, 1792, he 
soon developed a marked vocation for the priesthood, but, like his 
his older brother Joseph, was compelled by the despotic government 
of Napoleon I to join the army. This tyrant’s fall enabled him to 
tesume his studies at the seminary of Ghent, Oct. 1, 1814. There 
he met, two years later, the celebrated apostle of Kentucky, Rév. F. 
Nerinckx, who had come to his native country for the purpose of 
obtaining resources and co-laborers. The reports of missionary 
enterprise in America made the heart of the young seminarian glow 
with enthusiasm, and he would have accothpanied Father Nerinckx 
to Kentucky, had not Providence decreed otherwise. For the follow- 
ing year (1817), he received all the major orders from an American 
bishop, Mgr. duBourg of Louisiana, who, during an illness of Mgr. 
de Broglie, bishop of Ghent, had been requested by the latter to con- 
fer on the seminarians of Ghent the long wished-for ordinations. 
The young priest now obtained from Mgr. de Broglie his exeat for 
Louisiana, instead of for Kentucky. 

With several other seminarians destined for American missions, 
and some able Flemish workmen whose services might be of great use 
in works which he had planned, Mgr. du Bourg, accompanied by 
Father De la Croix, arrived at Annapolis, after a tiresome sea-voyage 
of 65 days. Battling with continually renewed hardships on their 
way to the Louisiana diocese, across mountains, woods and marshy 
grounds, they finally reached the Kentucky seminary situated at 
St. Thomas, near Bardstown. Ten Louisiana students who had 
arrived from Bordeaux the year before, were studying there, until 
suitable lodgings could be provided for them in their own diocese, 
and the newly arrived seminarians were left with them. Father De 
la Croix also took up a temporary abode near Bardstown, profiting 
by this time to study English, until Mgr. du Bourg sent for him. 

In May, 1818, Father De la Croix went to his first mission, the 
Barrens, a station on the right bank of the Mississippi, which owing 
to the scarcity of priests, had been but rarely visited by Catholic 
missionaries. Besides instructing his flock at St. Mary’s of the Bar- 
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Tens, Father De la Croix had to superintend the construction of a 
Suitable frame building, where the seminarians now studying at St. 
Thomas might be lodged, after their arrival. Father De la Croix 
left the Barrens, leaving the care of the parish and the completion 
of the seminary buildings to Father Rosati, Superior of the Lazarists, 
who was to be President of the new seminary, and who, after the 
subsequent division of the Louisiana diocese, became Bishop of 
St. Louis. 

His next mission was St. Ferdinand’s, or Florissant, near St. 
Louis. Here he labored so zealously that, when four or five years 
later,-in 1823, this place with the many acres of land belonging to it, 
was given to the Jesuits, on condition that they should evangelize 
the Indian tribes, they found a well-started farm, a brick church and 
the most favorable dispositions developed by Father De la Croix. 

Father De la Croix was now appointed pastor of St. Michael’s 
parish, in Lower Louisiana. Appreciating the great services render- 
ed by the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, whose spiritual director he had 
been at Florissant, he now obtained a colony of them for his new 
parish, and left no means unused to rouse the tepid Catholics and 
stimulate the fervor of those who were better disposed. But constant 
labor and fatigue, joined to frequent attacks of asthma, had under- 
mined his health. He then solicited and obtained permission to 
visit his native country, (1827). Soon he felt his health much im- 
proved, and would have remained in Belgium, had not his American 
friends and especially Mgr. Rosati, pressed him to return. 

Again he set out for America, June 1829. 

Everywhere he was enthusiastically received by his friends. At 
St. Mary’s of the Barrens, his first mission, he found a brick seminary 
building, a beautiful church and a convent of Loretto Nuns erected. 
At Florissant, the farm had been completely transformed by the 
labors of the Fathers; Indian schools had been established for boys 
and for girls, the latter under the direction of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart. Father De Smet, just ordained at Florrissant, was studying 
the Osage language and preparing for his apostolate among the 
Indians. 

To his parish at St. Michael’s he brought large sums collected in 
Belgium for the erection of anew church. This edifice was completed 
in 1832. The following inscription on a marble slab over the main 
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entrance testified to the munificence of his countrymen: ‘‘Pietas 
Belgarum erexit.”’ 

When his friend Mgr. de Neckere, Bishop of New Orleans, died 
of yellow fever in 1833, Father De la Croix, thinking that his own . 
death was near, and deeming himself unable to fulfil the duties of 
his office any longer, asked his exeat and returned to Belgium. But 
the Belgium atmosphere revived his failing strength, the attacks 
of asthma became less troublesome, and for many more years he 
rendered valuable services to the Church in his own native land. 

In 1849 he received from Mgr. Delebecque of Ghent, the title of 
Canon of St. Bavo’s Cathedral, and died in Ghent at the venerable 
age of seventy-seven years, on the 2oth of August, 1869. 

SISTER B. 


CONSTITUTION AND FRAME OF GOVERNMENT OF NEW 
IRELAND. 
In the Loganian Library, Philadelphia, is a pamphlet bearing 
this title: 

‘‘The Constitution and Frame of Government of the Free and 
Independent State and Commonwealth of New Ireland; as prepared 
by the special direction of the People for the Consideration of their 
Convention when Met. Composed by those who are invested with 
proper authority for that purpose. Printing by R. Aitken, For the 
Free and Independent State of New Ireland. 

The Declaration of the Rights of the Inhabitants set forth: 
1. No Slavery. 2. Liberty of Conscience. 3. People have sole, exclu- 
sive and inheyvent right of governing and regulating the internal Police 
of the State. 4. Officers responsible to the People. 5. Government 
for the commori good. 6. Right of the people to reduce officers to 
a private station and elect others. 7. Elections to be free. 8. Peo- 
ple have the Right to Protection and to pay Proportion of Expenses. 
Compensation for private property taken for public purposes. 9. 
Right of the Accused to a speedy trial, etc. 10. Houses, Papers, 
Possessions to be secure, save on warrant for cause. 11. Right of 
trial by jury to be sacred. 12. Freedom of speech, writing and print- 
ing. 13. Right to beararms. 14. Justice, Moderation, Temperance, 
Industry and Frugality necessary to preserve Liberty, and the People 
have a right to exact regard for these principles from their officers, 
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15. Right of Emigration. 16. Right to assemble, instruct Repre- 
sentatives and apply for redress of grievances. A majority to recall 
or dismiss officers. 

THE CoNsTITUTION embodied provisions for the maintenance of 
the above rights. The peculiar ones are Arts. V, VI, and VII. 
The first debars from office anyone who ‘‘has been in any way acces- 
sory, either directly or indirectly, to the shedding of the American’s 
blood bravely struggling for their injured and invaded rights. 

Art. VI. Declaring lawyers in practice not eligible to office. 
Nor duellists—the survivor to be treated as a murderer. 

Art. VII. No election or courts of justice shall be held at Tav- 
erns, nor is the practice of having taverns near to houses of worship 
commendable. Nor shall any tavern-keeper, whilst he continues 
in such employ, be deemed eligible for any office in the State, either 
civil, military, profit or trust, lest spirituous liquors should influence 
the choice. 

The pamphlet is signed A. M’N., of J. P. It is not dated, but 
I judge it was issued in 1782. Was Arthur McNevin the author? 


KISSED BY FATHER MATHEW. 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Protestant Minister, of Brooklyn, 
New York, says that in 1802 he was at Glasgow, Scotland, given by 
Father Mathew, the ‘‘apostolic kiss’’ which he regarded as. ‘‘a sort 
of ordination to the ministry of preaching the gospel of total absti- 
nence.”’ 

I too, was kissed, when a child, by Father Mathew, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1849. I, also, have in my later years, be- 
lieved, like Dr. Cuyler, that perhaps a spark of the heart-fire of 
the Apostle of Temperance came with my heart and so made me a 
resolute in the Total Abstinence cause and a stalwart believer with 
Father Mathew that ‘‘Prohibition seems the only sure and certain 
remedy for Intemperence.”’ 

No one is a true follower of Father Mathew unless, like him, he 


upholds Prohibition. 





ERRORS CORRECTED. 

In historical questions we must be loyal to the truth. We are not 
bound to apologize for the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition or to 
hold that the intolerant spirit of some ecclesiastics was in accord with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ; we are not called upon to defend the politic- 
al policy of a Catholic king, or even of the Popes; we are not bound to 
whitewash any scoundrel, no matter how high in Church or State, 
merely because he was a Catholic. The wholesale denial of some 
Catholic controversialists, ignorant of the admissions of their more 
scholarly brethren, will merit only the ridicule of the intelligent out- 
sider. (Rev. B. J. Conway, S. S. P., in Ecclesiastical Review, Feb. 06, 
Pp 191.) 

A ‘‘PRIZE”’ BLUNDER. 

THE SPECIMEN PacEs of the projected CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
published by Robert Appleton and edited by distinguished celebrities, 
the chief being Dr. Condé B. Pallen, in the article on Commodore 
Barry to which my name was attached, makes me say that Captain 
Barry ‘‘captured on April 7th, 1776, the Edward, the first prize of 
war of the United States Navy.”’ 

I never wrote that. It is not true. . 

I wrote ‘‘captured the Edward, the first prize brought to Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

Quite a difference. 

I related the facts in my Life of Barry, page 32, where I showed 
that ‘‘on April 4th off Long Island, Hopkins captured a British 
schooner of 18 guns and eight swivels and on the 5th captured a bomb 
brig of eight guns and two howitzers, ten swivels and forty eight men 
with all sorts of stores, ammunition and powder.” 

‘‘On the 6th, Hopkins fell in with the British frigate Glasgow and 
her tender and engaged her for near three hours, losing six men killed 
on the Alfred and four on the Cabot. |The wheel ropes and blocks of 
the Cabot being shot away, the Glasgow had time to make sail. On 
the eleventh, Hopkins reached New London, Connecticut, with his 
prizes.”’ 

So in making me appear to the public as asserting that Barry had 
made ‘‘the first prize of war of the United States Navy” whoever 
‘‘edited’”’ was simply manifesting his own ignorance and not recording 
my knowledge, for I had already related the facts. So I didn’t make 
the false statement to which my name is signed. 
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Signing my name was a falsehood itself. 

Commodore Hopkins: was the first Commodore of the Navy of 
the United Colonies. That was the official title of the Navy in April 
1776. It was not the United States. Barry captured the Edward 
on April 7th. I was the first to give the correct date as the 7th and 
not the 17th as stated in Histories. But three days before that 
Hopkins had taken a schooner, and two days before Barry’s capture 
had also taken a bomb brig. He held these during the fight on April 
6th with the Glasgow and he carried the two prizes to New London, 
Connecticut, getting there on April 11th, the very day Barry arrived 
at Philadelphia with the Edward. 

The significance of Barry’s capture was this: Philadelphia was 
the seat of the “‘Rebel’’ Congress—Barry brought to. Congress the 
first prize it knew of as taken under Continental authority. 

Of course there was enthusiasm among the Patriots because of 
the demonstration by Barry that they could contest Breat Britain 
on the ocean. Many, even in Congress, had, a few months before, 
asserted that this was impossible. Barry first brought the fact that 
prizes could be taken to the attention of the directors of the popular 
movement—the Revolution just beginning to be formidable. 

The same day, April 11, 1776, he presented, as it were, his prize 
to Congress, Hopkins was bringing into New London waters two 
prizes; but the Congress didn’t know that until days afterwards. 
There were no telegraphs or telephonse in those days, I suppose the 
“editors” know. 

So Barry did not capture ‘‘the first prize of war of the United 
States Navy” as the Encyclopedia makes me say. He ‘“‘brought the 
first prize to Philadelphia’ as I wrote for the Encyclopedia to print. 
But the learned editor knew so much better than I did the events of 
the Navy’s history that he simply showed his ignorance as I would 
were I to take his metaphysical discourses and make a jumble in dis- 
playing my own ignorance of the subjects he is competent to teach. 
And yet, Father Wynne, the Jesuit, can come to Philadelphia and 
prattle that these learned editors only ‘“‘edited’’ my contributions. 
They “‘edited”’ the truth out and put falsehoodsin. Yet it isa Catho- 
lic Enterprise projected because non-Catholics don’t tell the truth 
about Catholic men or Catholic doctrines or events. 
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FATHER LOTBINIERE. 
History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Trenton, N. J. By Rev. 
Walter T. Leahy. 

In relating the history of St. Paul’s church, Burlington, N. J., 
Father Leahy states that ‘‘ During the Revolution a regiment of English 
soldiers and English sympathizers was quartered at Burlington and 
occupied as barracks the building now used as a Catholic church. 
In 1778, Father Lotbiniere, a Canadian priest, was brought from 
Canada as Chaplain for the King’s Catholic soldiers.” 

Poor Father Lotbiniere! After all he suffered for American 
Liberty to have him, in the History of the Church, put down asa 
Chaplain of King George against whom he protested and sacrificed 
position, ease and comfort in order to act as Chaplain for the 
Americans. 

The RESEARCHES never did a better work than to bring to the 
surface the records of this American Priest-Patriot whose services 
and sufferings were wholly-unknown. To find him recorded as Chap- 
lain for the King’s Catholic soldiers is the very irony of fate. 

I am ofthe belief that Father Lotbiniere is buried at Burlington. 
The time and circumstances of his death are not known. Burlington 
is the last place he is known to have lived. No! Shivering in cold 
and almost starving he probably did die of actual starvation. All 
because he loved Liberty for America. Now he is unknown and 
when mentioned at all is put down as an emissary of King George. 
Oh, the pity of it! 

ERRORS ABOUT BARRY. 

Rev. William Livingston of St. Gabriel’s Church, New York, 
at a meeting called by the A. O. H. to celebrate the passage of the 
Barry Monument Bill, is reported as saying of Commodore Barry: 
‘‘Age creeping upon: him, he retired from the service.”’ 

Not so. He died in the service its ranking officer, September 
13, 1803. He was but 58 years then. 

‘‘Barry’s grave in St. Mary’s churchyard is surmounted by a 
small slab erected some sixty years ago by a devoted few who sought 
to perpetuate the memory of the first, if not the greatest, of American 
sea sailors.” 

Incorrect. The present tomb—not a slab—was erected in 1876 
after I had called public attention to the dilapidated condition of 
the tomb erected by Barry’s widow. 
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THE SCANDAL OF THE MASS. 

Bishop Gilmour, in his lecture, ‘‘The Debt America Owes to 
Catholicity,” said, ‘‘Even the gentle Penn had his fling at the Catho- 
lics.”” The Bishop, in 1885, wrote me: ‘‘This statement I based on 
Penn’s declaration, ‘The scandal of the Mass.’ I found this utterance 
of Penn charged against him by several authors of good repute, and 
had and still have no reason to doubt the charge as made until satis- 
fied the contrary is true.” 

Penn wrote Logan that he had reports that Mass was celebrat- 
ed in Philadelphia in ‘‘a scandalous manner.” 

That was the report the Episcopalians sent to London against 
Penn’s government. The occasion was the public reception into the 
Church of Lionel Brittin. 

GRIFFIN’S DATE NOT ‘‘FAULTY.” 

Very Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, O. S. A., in annotations of 
*“‘Sacramental Registers at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia’ in 
Records of the American Catholic Historicql Society mentions Father 
John Burke among the priests whose names appear for the first time 
in the Register for 1799, and says ‘‘but the scantiest data are 
at hand” about him, but that Dr. Shea and Mr. Griffin say he died at 
St. Joseph’s and that Griffin ‘‘assigns the death to September or 
October” of that year. Nevertheless there is a doubt of that because 
the next year, 1800, appears on the register a clergyman of the 
very same name, and that, in 1801, Rev. Dr. Carr writes to Bishop 
Carroll that he had spoken to Rev. Mr. Burke about some ‘‘French 
clergyman in Canada who had been suggested as assistant at St. 
Joseph’s.”’ 

Thus it seems to Dr. Mddleton that the death date is ‘‘faulty 
or—rather singularly—his immediate successor bore the same name 
as his own.” , 

Neither supposition is well founded; the death date is not 
‘‘faulty’”’ nor was the successor of the same name. 

Rev. John Burke died September 17,1799. My authority for that 
statement are two original manuscript letters of the time; the very 
best possible authority. Bernard Fearis, a Philadelphia Catholic 
of prominence, writing on September 18, 1799, to John Rudolph, 
also a Philadelphia Catholic, but then resident at Burlington, New 
Jersey, on account of the yellow fever, said: ‘‘Our Pastor, Mr. Burke, 
departed this Life about 9 o’clock yesterday morning.” 
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That’s very good evidence of his death. 

Here is authority for his death and his burial: 

Thomas Lloyd, the Father of American Shorthand Reporting, 
“after a painful and exact attendance on Rev. Dr. Burke’ as he says 
in his REFLECTIONS [see Researches 1900, p. 65.] written on Tuesday 
afternoon September 17, 1799, records seeing ‘‘the lamenting sexton 
breaking up the floor near the altar near which the bodies of the three 
other martyrs to their duty in the same disease, the reverend, the 
good, the pious, Fleming, Graessl and Ennis, lay united in death, 
unconscious of the approach of a fourth to their society. At last 
the grave was finished. I walked to the chamber where my departed 
friend lay in simple array, without the fastidious pomp of vain parade. 
The coffin was black with a white cross its whole length. He was 
placed init by usall. The small procession moved on through the 
gallery to the chapel. It was deposited in the grave.” 

Could evidence of time of death be better proven? 

So Griffin’s statement was not ‘‘faulty”. None of Griffin’s ever 
are. Father Burke’s willis dated September 15th. It was proved 
November 12th. Rev. M. Carr, Redmond Byrne and Mich. Roth 
were the Executors. The will bequeathed the salary due him at his 
death to the poor. If it did not amount to $100, then it was to be 
increased to that amount; to Father Carr his watch and enough to 
buy a ring with his initials, ‘‘that he may remember me in his holy 
prayers’; to Father Rossiter $50 for same purpose.—[Sunday Dis- 
patch, March 22, 1874, Chap. 395, Hts. of Phila. By Thompson 
Westcott.] The Rev. Mr. [or Dr. ] Burke of subsequent years was 
probably Rev. Michael Burke, but I am not now concerned about 
him, having proved that Rev. John Burke died. WhenI saya 
man is dead he is dead sure enough. 

Concerning Rev. Matthew O’Brien whom Dr. Middleton notes 
as baptising on December 28, 1799—‘‘date of his only entry in the 
Register’ and so supposes the Dominican friar was on his way to 
Natchez on the Mississippi, to which place he had been appointed by 
Bishop Carroll. Dr. Shea is cited as tracing his various migrations 
to New York again. 

Rev. Dr. O’Brien was not on his way to Natchez when he 
‘‘touched”’ at Philadelphia. He never got to Natchez. The 
Trustees of St. Peter’s church, New York, in September 1800—nine 
months after he had been in Philadelphia, wrote Bishop Carroll 
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saying ‘‘from the increase of the congregation the labours of one 
clergyman are inadequate to the present exigencies. We have at 
their request applied to the Rev. Dr. O’Brien, late of Albany, who in- 
tended embarking for the Natchez, for the assistance of his services 
and engaged him to defer his departure until your determination is 
notified to us on this head.” 

That document I copied from the original n the Archives at 
Baltimore and published it in full in RESEARCHES 1891, p. 176. 

Other documents in the archives printed in RESEARCHES; page 60, 
show that on November 10, 1799, the Trustees at Albany ‘‘contem- 
plated his departure with sincere and true concern.”” On the 27th, 
the Trustees and others wrote Bishop Carroll requesting his ‘‘return 
as soon as possible” and hoped the Bishop could provide a clergyman 
for the Catholics on the Mississippi as much to their satisfaction as 
Rev. Dr. O’Brien is to us.” 

Dr. Middleton cites Dr. Carr’s letter of March 23, 1801, showing 
his presence in New York. 

Father Fitzpatrick was sent to Albany, but: he ‘‘abandoned’”’ the 
charge in November, 1801, and came to Philadelphia, from whence he 
wrote Bishop Carroll, November 24th, giving his reasons why he had 
done so. 

Rev. Dr. O’Brien was then in New York and on November 16th 
recommended ‘‘Rev. Mr. Mahony, just arrived from Ireland,”’ as suit- 
able to be sent to Albany. 

So it seems very clear that Doctor O’Brien never got to Natchez, 
but remained in New York at St. Peter’s. 

He is often confused with Rev. William O’Brien, who also was 
at St. Peter’s. 

BRIDGET WASN’T IRISH. 

It has got into ‘‘Catholic’’ popular history that the first victim 
of the Salem, Massachusetts, Witchcraft in 1692, was an Irish Catholic 
named Bridget Bishop, who was excuted because she could not recite 
the Lord’s Prayer in English, but only in Irish or Latin. 

Whoever started that ‘‘History’’ supposed that in those days, as 
now, ‘‘Bridget’’ meant only an Irish Catholic. The Lord’s Prayer 
part was added to give zest to the story. 

Bridget was not Irish nor a Catholic. She was a Puritan, a 
member of the Church at North Beverly of which Rev. John Hale 
was pastor. Remember this, that in Colonial time all ‘‘ Patricks” and 
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‘‘Bridgets’” were not Irish Catholics. Many ‘‘Patricks’’ were Scotch 
and many ‘‘Bridgets’’ were English. 


FATHER THAYER. 

The Pilot, April 14, 1906, announced that among the books 
added to the Public Library of Boston, was one entitled: ‘‘John 
Thayer, Roman Catholic Clergyman in Boston, 1755-1815.” 

As this title was new to me I wrote Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, Libra- 
rian, inquiring its author and place of publication. 

This reply was received: 

The Library has the following books relating to Rev. - John 
Thayer: Thayer, John. Narratis conversionis Joannis Thayer, olim 
ministri Protestantis Bostonii in vrbe---scripta, postqvam religionem 
Catholicam amplex vs fvisset, Romae 25a die Maii 1783---Omnia e 
Gallico sermone in linquam Latinam convertit, nonnullasque— 
adiecit notas Henricvs Lvdovicvs Hvlot---Monasterii Westphalorvm. 
1794, 56pp. 16°. 

An account of the conversion of the Rev. Mr. John Thayer, 
lately a Protestant minister at Boston, who embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion at Rome, on the 25th of May, 1783. Written by 
himself. Annexed several extracts from a letter to his brother in 
answer to some objections [etc.] 3d ed. Manchester. Pr. by G. 
Swindells. n.d. 58pp. 24°. 

A discourse at the Roman Catholic church in Boston, 9th of May, 
1798, a day for humiliation and prayer. Pr. by S. Hall. Boston, 
1798, 3Ipp. 16°. 

Same. 2ded. Pr. by S. Hall, Boston. 1798. 31pp. 16°. 
(The title you saw, noticed in the Pilot as a recent addition, was 
doubtless the first mentioned above. It is an old and rare pamphlet 
as indicated by its date: Wevpurchased it abroad, and it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain another copy.) 


BUELL’S LIES. | 

Hill in his Twenty-Six Historic Ships, page 12, says ‘‘John Paul 
Jones received a First Lieutenant’s Commission, dated December 7,. 
1775; which was handed him.in Independence Hall by John Hancock, 
in person in December 22, 1775. Paul Jones was thus the, first, 
officer of the Continental Navy. to receive his commission.’ 

So says Junius.Davis, Esq. of Wilmington,. N. C., in ““SomE 
Facts ABouT JOHN PauL JONES’ in the South Atlantic Quarterly of 
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Durham, N. C., Jan. 1906, though he says of that work that ‘‘it 
gives many incidents and interesting ones too, in the case of Jones, 
that we never heard before. Some of these are highly colored and 
seemingly improbable and some without support in fact.”’ 

Yet the only truth in the statement of Hill or Buell is the date 
of Jones’ commission. But on that day John Barry was appointed 
Captain and a Captain outranks a Lieutenant. 

Buell’s Life of Jones is simply a historical romance, yet it is the 
foundation of all the errors about Jones which are of public cur- 
rency: 

Buell’s Life of John Paul Jones says: On June 14, 1775, a 
provisional Marine or Naval Committee was appointed to consider, 
inquire and report with respect to the organization of the Naval 
forces. At first this Committee consisted of Robert Morris, Philip 
Livingston, Benjamin Harrison, John Hancock, Joseph Hewes and 
Nicholas Van Dyke. On June 24, 1775, this Committee on motion 
of Mr. Hewes authorized the Chairman to ‘‘invite John Paul Jones, 
Esquire, gentleman of Virginia, Master Mariner, to lay before the 
Committee such information and advice as may seem to him useful 
in assisting this Committee to discharge its labors. On July 1st, 
Jones received this invitation, sailed on 14th, and arrived in Philadel- 
phia on 18th.” 

Not a date, name or statement of that iscorrect. It is wholly 
manufactured and without any foundation other than the imagina- 
tion of Buell. Any one can prove that by getting the Journals of 
Congress and examining. 


CAPTAIN LAWRENCE NOT A CATHOLIC. 

"In a recent magazine article I found the statement that Capt. 
James Lawrence, the famous commander of the Chesapeake in 1813, 
was a Catholic. 

“Knowing you to be an atithority on such mattefs, I would feel 
very much obliged if you would tell me whether you know anything 
about the truth of this. There ttsed to be a family of Lawrences in 
this city some years ago who were barikers, and they, I know, were 
Catholics.” 

So a New York correspondent asks. 

Whether they are descendants of the Captain or not, I do not 
know. As Captain Lawrence is buried at Trinity Church [Episco- 
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pal], New York City, it must be accepted that he was not a Catholic. 
A memorial is erected over his grave. 


LARZELERE NOT A CATHOLIC. 

When Father Finotti, in 1870, was preparing his Bibliographta, 
he applied to Bishop Wood for information about Father Larzelere, 
of Mount Holly, about 1800. The inquiry was referred to me. I 
knew of no such ‘‘priest.”’ 

Finotti, on page 303 of his indeed very valuable Bibliographia 
Catholica Americana, published in 1872, says: ‘‘LARZELERE—A 
Catholic Priest at Mount Holly, near Philadelphia, about A. D. 
1800. Said to have published something.” 

At the Loganian Library, on Sunday, December 2oth, 1885, 
I discovered a pamphlet that settled the mystery and confirmed the 
belief, very often expressed, that there was no priest named Larzelere 
ever in Philadelphia or vicinity. The pamphlet bears this title: ‘“‘A 
Discourse on the Death of General George Washington. Delivered 
in Township of Northampton, Bucks Co., Pa., February 22, 1800. 
By Rev. Jacob Larzelere. Printed by Stephen G. [or C.] Ustick, 
Mount Holly, 1800.” 

Larzelere was a Protestant Minister, not a Catholic Priest. 


CARVER CRIBBED. 

The Travels of Jonathan Carver Through the Interior part of 
North America in 1766-7-8, published in London in‘1778, achieved 
‘‘an instant and widespread international reputation. It has been 
printed in as many as twenty-three editions.” 

Professor Edward Gaylord Bourne in the American Historical 
Review, January, 1906, shows that most of the book was copied from 
Charlevoix Journal of a Voyage to North America, LaHonton’s New 
Voyages to North America and other works. 

He shows that in 1824, William H. Keating [a Catholic of 
Philadelphia] in Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of St. 
Peter’s River first brought to notice the indebtedness of Carver to 
LaHonton. 


LYNCH LAW. 

The Reverend Dr. James Albert Cutler, Ph. D., who has just pub- 
lished Lynch Law, an Investigation into the History of Lynching in the 
United States, ‘‘has run to earth the origin of the name ‘lynching’ 
though the thing itself goes back of the christening, says the Ameri- 
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can Historical Review; that Col. Charles Lynch of Bedford County, 

Virginia, was during the Revolution at the head of an uncourteous 

court which tried Tories and sentenced many of them toa whipping.”’ 

Their rude punishments were held to be examples of ‘‘Lynch Law.”’ 
NO McGAWLEY IN 1729. 

‘*There is authority for the statement that in 1729 there was a 
Catholic Chapel near the City of Philadelphia connected with the 
house of Elizabeth McGawley, an Irish lady, who had brought over a 
number of tenants and settled on land near the road leading from 
Nicetown to Frankford.’’ So says Bishop O’Gorman’s History of 
the Church, page 245. 

The only authority is that of Watson, the annalist of Phila- 
delphia. He was wholly in error as shown by the RESEARCHES articles 
in 1906, January No. 

There is no land or testamentary record of any McGawley— 
could not have been in 1729. After 1741 in the house of Dr. John 
Michael Browne, situated on land now comprised in the New Cathe- 
dral Cemetery, services were held by Father Schneider. After 
Browne’s death, in 1750, the probabilities are they took place in 
the house of Paul Miller on Nicetown Road, just back of the present 
Hunting Park. 

THE FIRST AMENDMENT. 

The History of the Church, by [now] Bishop O’Gorman, page 272, 
relates that the Constitution of the United States, by its sixth Article, 
abolishing religious tests as a qualification for office, laid broad and 
deep the foundations of religious equality, and that the first Congress 
by passing the First Amendment to the Constitution declaring, 
‘*Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of Religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

‘‘In bringing about those wise enactments Dr. Carroll had no 
small share. He drew up a memorial to Congress representing the 
necessities of some constitutional provision for the protection and 
maintenance of civil and religious freedom, for which so much blood 
and treasure had been spent. Through the influence of Washington 
the memorial was favorably received; he more than any other man 
brought about the happy result.” J, 

Neither Carroll nor Washington did as stated. ‘Rev. it § White 
in Appendix to Darras’ History of the Church started that story into 
Catholic History, but it has no foundation, in fact. 
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The first Amendment owes its origin simply to the fears of Pro- 
testant sects, one for the other, not to any love of Religious Liberty. 
Each was fearful that another sect might be established as the nation- 
al Religion. Each State kept the right and has it today, to ‘‘establish” 
any sect as the State Religion. Each State was afraid another than 
its own might be the National Religion. The intolerant New Hamp- 
shire was foremost for amending the Constitution in this respect. 
It was afraid Episcopalianism might become the National Religion, 
but it made its own Constitution and laws anti-Catholic. 

The Article was the Third Amendment proposed to Congress. 
Two preceding were rejected. The third offered being the first adopt- 
ed became thereby the First Amendment. But being ‘‘first” did not 
even mean that the subject was the first in importance or even the 
first considered. 

All Amendments proposed came from States that were dissat- 
isfied with the Constitution as formulated. So rather than reject it 
they adopted it and proposed Amendments. Several States proposed 
this subject. Congress adopted it in the form it appears. 

But it was Protestant jealousy and not love of religious freedom 
which brought it into the fundamental Law of the land. 


BULLS FOR BALTIMORE. 

Rev. Leonard Neale was appointed Bishop Coadjutor to Bishop 
Carroll, April, 1795, but owing to the troublous times in Europe, the 
bulls did not reach Baltimore until January, 1801. [O’Gorman’s His- 
tory of the Church, page 278]. 

They must have come sooner, for Neale was consecrated Decem- 
ber 7, 1800. 


MIX OF THE SIGNERS. 


Among the signers of the Declaration of Independence were the 
Catholics, Thomas Fitzsimmons, Thomas Sim Lee, the war Governor 
of Maryland, Daniel Carroll, brother of the future Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and Charles Carroll, who by the affix ‘‘ be Carrollton” 
pledged his fortune to the cause. 
mq" So Bishop O’Gorman’s History of the Church, page 257, says. 
The} same is repeated on page 273 when ‘‘grateful Catholics pre- 
sented to Washington an Address (1789) signed by Charles Carroll, 
Daniel Carroll, Dominick Lynch, Thomas Fitzsimmons, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 





Charles Carroll of Carrollton only was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Thomas FitzSimmons (that’s the way to 
spell the name) and Daniel Carroll signed the Constitution. Daniel 
was cousin, not brother. Dominick Lynch signed neither. Lee 
became a Catholic, I believe, in later years. The Address to Washing- 
ton was presented March 15, 1790. 


MORE MARTYRS. 


Rev. M. A. Shine of Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: 

In the last number of the RESEARCHES in your list of Martyrs, 
you ask for more names corrections, etc. In the ‘‘SOLDIERS OF THE 
Cross,” by Archbishop Salpointe, on page 126, you will find a list 
_ of 30 Martyrs who were killed in New Mexico, ete. Friar John of 
Padilla was killed in Kansas (Junction City), where a Monument of 
stone is erected to his memory. Fr. James Gravier S. J., died in Mobile, 
Alabama, 1706, according to Shea (Vol 1—541). Fr. Gonzabel 
died May 11, 1752 (Shea, Vol. 1—502). 

Fr. Alonso Ferreros O. S. F., 1758, ought to be Terreros (Shea 
I—503). Jno Diaz, Matthew Morena,—killed July 17, 1781; Thos. 
A. Garces and John Barraneche,—killed July 19, 1781 (both in 
what is now Colorado State) cfir—Shea IV—342 U. S. C. Hist. Mag 
I—319-322. The above were killed in 1781 instead of 1774 as in 
the List. 

To the above additions and corrections may be added that Father 
Rale was killed in 1724, not 1721. 





MARTYROLOGIUM AMERICANUM. 


Priests and Religious Put to Death for the Faith Within the 
Limits of the United States. 


(Revision and addition of list given in RESEARCHES, October, 1906, page 332 


Names. 

Fr. Juan de — 
Fr. Juan de la Cru 
Fr. Luis de Ubeda (Escalona) * 
Fr. Diego de Tolosa, 
Fr. Luis Cancer de Barbastro, 
Rev. Pedro Martinez, 
Rev. Juan Bapt. Segura, 
Rev. Luis Quiros, 
Brother Gabriel Gomez, 
Brother Pedro de Linarez, 
Brother Gabriel de Solis, 
Brother Cristobal Redondo, 
Brother Sancho Zavallos, 

uan de Santa Maria, 





‘rancisco Lopez, 
. Augustin Rodriguez, * 
. Pedro de Corpa, 
. Blas Rodriguez, 
. Miguel Aunon, 
. Antonio Badajoz, * 
Fr. Francisco de Velascola, 
Brother Gilbertau Thet, 
Fr. Francisco Letrado, 
Fr. Martin de Arvide, 
Fr. Pedro de Miranda, 
Fr. Francisco de Porras, 
Brother Rene Goupil,- 
Rev. Isaac Jogues, 
Rev. Rene Menard, 
Fr. Pedro de Avila y Ayala, 
Fr. Alonzo Gil de Avila, 
Fr. Juan Bernal, 
Fr. Juan de Vera 
Fr. Fernando de Velasco, 
Fr. Juan Batista 
Fr. Tomas de Torres, 
Fr. Luis Morales, 
Fr. Matias Rendon, 
Fr. Antonio de Mora, 
Fr. Juan de la Pedrosa, 
Fr. Manuel Tinolo, 
Fr. Francisco A. Lorenzana, 
Fr. Juan Talaban, 
Fr. Jose de Montes de Oca, 
Fr. Antonio Sanchez de Pro, 
Fr. Luis Maldonado, 
Fr. Juan del Bal, 
Fr. Jose de Figueroa, 
Fr. Augustin de Santa Maria, 
Fr. Jose Te de Espeleta, 





Fr. Jose Trujillo, 

Fr. Gabriel de la ~~ ree 
Fr. Zenobius Mem 

Fr. Maximus Le Clera. 
Rev. (?) Chefdeville: 
Re icholas Foucault, 
de Jesus Maria, 
cisco Casansas, 
. Frattcisco Corvera, 

. Antonio Moreno, 

. Jowe de Afbist, 
ntonio Carbone!, 








Fr. Marcos elgado. 


Order 


Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Dominican, 
Dominican, 
tae 
esuit, 
Jesuit > 
esuit, 
Jesuit, 
Jesuit, 
Jesuit, 
— 
ranciscan, 
Franciscan. 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
esuit, 
ranciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Jesuit, 
esuit, 
esuit, 
ranciscan, 
Franciscan, 


State. Month. 
Colorado, 
New Mexico, 


- Florida, 


Florida, 
lorida, 
Virginia 


New Mexico, June, 
lecember, 


September, 


Florida, 


Maine, _ 
New Mexico, 


Arizona, 
New York, 


Wisconsin, 
New Mexico 


° 
Arizona, 
* 


Illinois, 
Texas, 


Mississippi, 
New Mexico, 





¢ 


Fr. Manuel de Mendoza, 
Fr. Angel Miranda, 
Rev. J. B. de Cosme, 
Fr. oe Pita, * 
Fr. Nicholas B. Const. Delhalle, 
Rev. Sebastian Rale, 
Rev. Paul du Poisson, 
Rev John Souel 
?) Doutreleau, 
Rev. Antoninus Senat, 
Fr. Francisco Ganzabal, 
Fr. Alonzo G. de Terreros, 
Fr. Jose Santiesteban, 
s- uan _ Silva, 
r. Luis Jayme, 
5 uan Dias, 
atias Moreno, 

. Juan Barreneche, 

. Francisco H. Garces, 
Fr. Andres Quintana, 
Fr. Ant. Diaz de Leon, 


Tex: 
68 Franciscans, 17 Jesuits, 2 Dominicans, 1 Sulpitian, 2 Secular Priests, or 90 in all. 


* aoe Brothers. 


Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Secular Priest, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
esuit, 
esuit, 
esuit, 
esuit, 
esuit, 
'ranciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 
Franciscan, 


Florida 
Mississippi, 
Texas, 
Michigan, 

aine, 
Mississippi, 


Texas, 
California, 


” 


xas, 


an. 11. 

alm Sunday, 
May 11. 
March 16. 


Nov. 4. 
uly 17. 
uly 17. 
uly 18, 


Oct. 12. 
Nov. 4. 


1752. 
1758. 


1758 (?) 
1775 
1781. 


1812. 
1834 


ev. James Gravier, Jesuit, mentioned in your list, was not put to death in 1700 by the 


Indians of Illinios. 
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He was still alive in Louisiana eight years later. 


NAMES OF PRIESTS KILLED BY INDIANS IN NEW MEXICco. 


Fray Juan de Padilla. 
Brother Louis de Escalona. 
4 pe mg ag 
de Santa Maria. 
ee Augustin Ruiz. 
F. Juan Petredo. 
Martin de Arbide. 
F. Juan de Jesus Morador. 
F. Cristobal Figueroa. 
. F. Albino Maldonado. 
. FP. Juan de Mora. 
, renzo 
‘ BE. uan de Jesus Espinosa. 
5 bastian ka aad 
i PF F Juan de Valla 
uan de oe. 
his title) Procurador. 
uan de Jesus. 
. FB. Francisco Corvera. 
. F. Juan de Alpuante. 
. F. Antonio Carbonel. 
. F. Antonio Morino. 
. F. Juan Arvisu. 
. F. Fran. de Jesus Abundo. 
5. F. Jose del 


SOONAOM tom 


. F. Jose Trujillo. 


. F. Jose Espeleta. 


. F. Augustin de Santa Maria. 


. F. Louis de Baesa 


From ‘Soldiers of the Cross,” 


by Bishop Salpointe. 


(See Shea, Vol. 1, page 














THE LAST NAVAL BATTLE OF THE REVOLUTION 
WON BY COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


To the Editor of The Bulletin. 

Sir: Your recent sketch of Commodore John Batry has errors. 
The important one needs correction. You say that “‘he cruised in the 
West Indies and in the early part of 1782 fought a brisk engagement 
with an English ship till he was obliged to flee from a superior force.” 
That was the engagement with the Sybille, commanded by Captain 
Vashon. It did not occur in 1782, as all writers prior to myself have 
stated. It was on March 10, 1783, when Barry, under orders, was 
bringing specie from Havana in the Alliance and convoying the Duc 
de Lauzan, commanded by Captain Green. A French armed vessel 
was in sight, but to Barry’s surprise took no part in the engagement 
to aid him. In the Alliance Barry fought the Sybille alone and beat 
her off in a shattered condition. Barry then sailed for Newport, 
Rhode Island, being unable to enter the Delaware, as British cruisers 
guarded the bay. That was the last battle of the Revolution, as a 
few days after Barry’s entry to-Newport the preliminary articles of 
peace arrived, and on March 25 orders were given by Congress to 
cease hostilities. On his way to Philadelphia Barry called at New 
York, where the Sybille had gone after the encounter with the 
Alliance. Barry went on board the Sybille and met Captain Vashon, 
by whom he ‘was politely treated,” though the men declared to 
Barry’s mate, John Kessler, ‘‘they had not been treated so roughly 
before,” as they had been in the engagement with the Alliance. 
Though undoubtedly some repairs must have been made to the Sy- 
bille at New York, yet in May, 1783, when she transported the Hes- 
sians to England, the Sybille had to be pumped night and day to 
keep her afloat, as she had received eighteen cannon shot, relates one 
of the Hessian officers. So Barry did not ‘“‘flee.”” He fought and 
made the Sybille retire or flee. He saved the Continental money as 
well as more than $70,000 of money on private account. Barry did 
many more acts of duty and bravery which are not mentioned in 
your sketch, and didn’t do some you relate, but these will continue to 
go the rounds. Barry, of course, would have been justified in fleeing 
from a superior force and so not endangering the treasure he had been 
ordered to bring home, but as he both fought and saved the treasure 
and that without the assistance of the French vessel, he is to be the 
more honored for having succeeded. When his statue is in Indepen- 
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dence Hall Square, Washington, the Father of the Country, will 
stand, as now, in front of the American sanctuary of Liberty and In- 
dependence, and Barry, the Father of the American Navy, will stand 
on the other side of the hall. How fitting! One commanded the 
American Revolutionary Army ; the other commanded at the close of 
the war, the whole Navy, and when our present Navy was founded in 
1794, Washington gave the ranking position to his friend Barry. So 
it is fitting they both guard Independence Hall. Both were childless, 
but the nation hails both as ‘‘Father.”” One was a rich Virginia 
gentleman who risked all for Liberty. The other came from the Coun- 
ty Wexford in dear old Ireland, in poverty, but he gave America 
all he had when the contest with the enemy of his native land became 
also the oppressor of his adopted Country, declaring it ‘‘the best land 
under the sun.’”’ He was the first, foremost and final battler under 
Continental authority. He was the Washington of the sea. Their 
spirits must commune at the Hall of Independence. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


BITS ABOUT BARRY. 


Why do admirers of Commodore John Barry call him “Jack?” 
Why speak so flippantly of him? Would it not be more dignified to 
call him by his right name? When Lieutenant Gregory of the 
Confederacy undertook to press some of the crew of the Delaware 
commanded by Barry he called out to Gregory: 

“My NAME IS JOHN BARRY.” 

So Gregory desisted. The name was enough. Let it be enough 
now and JOHN Barry be his name evermore. 

Did you ever hear John Paul Jones called by his admirers “Jack ?”’ 
Of course you didn’t. Well, respect Barry as much as they do Jones. 
You can do it with better grace as you have truth for a foundation— 
while their highest admiration is based on Lies, I am sorry to say, 
as Jones was a noble fellow. 

“HALF Ir1sH, HALF YANKEE”—A WHOLE LIE. 

Whoever manufactured that bombastic alleged reply of Captain 
John Barry when hailed by a British cruiser asking, ‘“‘Who are you,” 
got for an answer, “Saucy Jack Barry—half Irish, half Yankee,” 
knew nothing of Barry’s character nor the temper of the times. 

“Saucy!” Why call him that? There was nothing rash, wild or 
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of intemperate demeanor about him. He was just the opposite of 
“saucy.” 

“Half Irish’’—and the users think they are complimentary to an 
Irish-born proclaiming himself “half”! Barry wouldn’t have spoken 
this of himself. 

“Half Yankee’’—Barry never could have put himself in the ‘““Yan- 
kee” class. Barry and Jones were spoken contemptuously of by 
John Adams in 1813 as ‘‘Emigrants of the South.” 

Pennsylvania and Virginia were “‘the South” to the New Englanders, 
who were the ‘‘Yankees.” Though all fought for the same cause, 
there wasn’t a bit of love or admiration between them. Barry never 
could have degraded his own character by classing himself as even 
“half” of a “Yankee.” He would have resented the term with 
anger—and perhaps a blow. So those who call him “saucy” or 
“half Irish—half Yankee’ speak thoughtlessly, yet show their own 
ignorance of his character and the spirit of the times. 

Friends can degrade his character as well as enemies of his race or 
creed ignore it. 

K. or C. AND Barry. 

Michael J. Ryan, Esq., now President of the United Irish League, 
ordered sent to each Grand Knight of the Councils of the Knights of 
Columbus, a copy of the July RESEARCHES containing so much about 
Commodore Barry. 

Eleven hundred copies were sent to Knights and Secretaries. A 
circular signed by Mr. Ryan and five other Philadelphia Knights was 
sent telling why the copies were sent and by whom. I also sent a 
circular requesting subscriptions. I said to Mr. Ryan that if I got 
twenty subscriptions it would be far beyond expectations or even 
possibility. 

I got ONE—T. W. Bookmyer—G. K. of the Sandusky, Ohio, Coun- 
cil. Now the Grand Knights are believed to be the foremost Catholics 
in their communities—‘‘intelligent,”’ “‘prominent,’’ and orators on all 
public Catholic affairs. The K. of C. gave over $56,000 to the Catho- 
lic University for Catholic American History, but G. K.’s don’t want 
to know any of this history. 

A. O. H. AND Barry. 

The A. O. H. Convention and some Divisions and many members 
praised me so highly for my Barry work that I thought I would get 
out a Life of Barry at the usual book price of One dollar and a half. 
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I sent out 500 circulars to prominent and active members of the 
Order offering to do so. 

After six months I haven’t got one order—not one. Now I don’t 
want any. 


BARRY Book EXPERIENCE. 

In December 1895, I read before the American Historical Associa- 
tion at Washington meeting, a paper on Commodore John Barry. 
Copies were printed in pamphlet form which I offered for sale at fifty 
cents. I sold one toa gentleman at Tacoma. So I gave'the edition 
away to Libraries and others. 

In 1897, I had published in the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, of Philadelphia, THE History OF COMMODORE 
Joun Barry.” I had 200 copies printed in book form. I was four 
years in selling the edition. Perhaps a dozen were bought by those 
of Barry’s race or creed. Libraries or collectors of Americana bought 
the great bulk of the copies. 

In 1901 Commodore Barry’s papers, private and official, were sold 
at auction in Philadelphia. I determined to get out a new book on 
Barry based upon these papers. I offered to get out 600 copies. I 
was two years in getting the patrons for 400 copies whose names 
appear in the book. The price, $2.50, didn’t pay the printer’s bill— 
the 400 copies were sold below cost. 

Members of the FRIENDLY Sons oF Sr. Patrick of Philadelphia, 
bought five copies in response to circulars sent to all members—and 
one hasn’t, after four years and repeated duns, paid for his copy. 
Now the Sons are putting up a ten thousand dollar monument to 
Barry in Independence Square. 

It has taken four years to sell the remainder of the edition. I 
raised the price as the numbers decreased so as to get back the $1500 
cash I had used. I have just about done so. I have two copies yet. 
One is $15. The other, No. 600,is $20. That’s high, you think. Not 
when there are but two copies to be had. I'll get it. 

I have had a heap of praise for my work for Barry’s name and fame. 
I have brought the brave old Commodore to life again and made his 
name resound through the land and caused monuments to be erected 
to his honor. I am proud of the work and its result. I did so to 
honor my Race and Creed. I got what I sought and I am happy also 
that great money profit did not come to me for all my time, labor and 
money. 
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Washington hoped ‘‘a suitable recompense’”’ might come to Barry 
for all he did for my Country. But Barry as the war closed could 
write: “I SERVE THE COUNTRY FOR NOTHING.” 

SoI received no money recompense for writing his life. His 
praise has echoed through the halls of Congress and I have received 
praise beyond telling for what I did to bring this about—and higher 
recompense no man could have than the satisfaction of having my 
Country honor one of my Race and Creed and of having his services 
recognized. ‘ 


BARRY’S PHILADELPHIA MONUMENT. 

Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia, on October 19, 1906, signed the 
ordinance passed by Councils, authorizing the acceptance by the 
Mayor on behalf of the City of the Statue of Commodore John Barry, 
Father of the American navy, and the selection of a suitable site for 
the statue in Independence Square. The statue is the gift of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and is of bronze. 

“The foundations are being laid. The unveiling will be on Monday, 
March 18th, for St. Patrick’s Day, because Barry was a member of 
THE FRIENDLY Sons and an Irish Catholic. 

The ceremony ought to be on Monday, March 11th, to commemor- 
ate the last battle fought by Barry—the Last BATTLE OF THE REvo- 
LUTION—when he fought THE SyBILLE and shattered her badly. 

St. Patrick’s Day is an Irish Day—a religious day and has no spe- 
cial connection with Barry’s career. March roth is of special signi- 
ficance. To dedicate Barry’s monument on that day would teach 
the Nation an important fact, a ‘marked deed, and emphasize Barry’s 
Americanism in contrast with that of Jones, who declared he fought 
“Not as an American but as a citizen of the World,”’ while Barry con- 
sidered ‘‘America the best land under the sun,” 4nd fought as an 
American. 


JERUSALEM! My Happy Home. 

Concerning this hymn of which Mrs. Elizabeth A. Seton is, among 
Catholics, generally regarded as the author we stated in October, 
1906, RESEARCHES, page 375, that investigation had satisfied me 
that she was not the author. 

Prof. Victor H. Paltsits, Assistant Librarian of the New York Public 
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Library, informed the RESEARCHES that the. history of the Hymn 
could be found in John Julian’s ‘‘Dictionary of Hymnology,”’ page 
580-3, London 1892. 

Consulting this it was learned that the hymn was in the most com- 
monly accepted version written by P. B. P. in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. Its source was the Meditations of St. Augustine. 
The manuscript of P. B. P. is in the British Museum, No Add. 15. 
225, but who he was is only conjectured. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The current issue of the American Catholic Historical Researches 
reprints, from a Catholic almanac for 1859, the American martyro- 
logy, or lists of the priests and religious put to death for the Faith 
within the limits of the United States. Forty-seven Fathers and 
Brothers are mentioned by name; and five unnamed Franciscians— 
two of whom suffered at Puaray, New Mexico, at the end of the six- 
teenth century; and three at St. Mark’s, Florida, in 1604,—bring the 
total up to fifty-two. Of these, thirty-one were Franciscians and 
sixteen were Jesuits. Two Dominicans, one Sulpitian, and two secu- 
lar priests complete the number. Chronologically, the first to suffer 
was the Franciscian Father, John de Padilla, in New Mexico, 1541; 
and the last, also a Franciscian, Father Dias, at Nacogdoches, Texas, 
in 1832. The death of Father Dias is the only one recorded for the 
nineteenth century, while twenty-one deaths are credited to the 
eighteenth, ten to the seventeenth, and twenty to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Both the secular priests suffered in Louisiana,—the Rev. 
Nicholas Foucault in 1702, and the Rev. John Buisson de St. Come 
it 1707. To the list, as published, the accuracy-loving editor of the 
Researches appends the inquiry, ‘‘Who can add to or correct the 
above?” [Avé Maria, Dec. 1, 1906.] 


When Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia is called to his fathers, 
which we earnestly pray will not be for many years, who shall fill 
his place as Catholic historian? In an address the other night in 
New York he urged upon younger men the necessity of taking up 
the study. It is a wide field in which not one man but a thousand 
should be vigorously engaged. [Catholic Union Times.] 
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‘It is a great work you are doing and one‘eminently deserving 
the support of the Catholic press. (Wm. P. Lawler: . The Monitor, 
Newark, N. J.) 


PRAISE—AND RESULTS. 

This week the Columbian Assembly of the Knights of Columbus, 
New York, gave a reception in honor of Martin I. J. Griffin, the dis- 
tinguished Catholic historian. The resolution praises the noble 
work he has done, and with good reason, for it has been wholly un- 
selfish. May we not hope to learn, in the near future, that Mr. 
Griffin’s magazine has gained 1,000 new suscribers? [Catholic Citi- 
zen, Milwaukee. ] 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN HONORED. 

Once when we quoted Martin I. J. Griffin as an authority on 
American historical subjects, we were asked ‘‘Who is Mr. Griffin, 
anyway?” or words to that effect. Now, for a Catholic American 
of the present day not to know Martin I. J. Griffin as an indefatigable 
compiler of historical records, is surely to argue himself unknown. 
We are always glad to see Mr. Griffin’s work appreciated. Hence 
we take pleasure in printing the resolutions passed by the Columbian 
Assembly of the Knights of Columbus of New York. 

We hope the Knights of Columbus of New York will not let the 
matter rest with adopting resolutionsin Mr. Griffin’shonor. Let them, 
one and all, suscribe for a copy of Mr. Griffin’s book, now in coursa 
of preparation, ‘‘Catholics and the American Revolution.” They 
will thereby be doing a lasting service to the cause of American his- 
torical truth—a a cause to which Mr. Griffin has devoted his life. 
[Sacred Heart Review.] 


An Ohio priest writes: ‘‘God give you health and time to con- 
tinue your researches into the history of the American Church and 
may your example inspire others to enter this same rich, though 
difficult, field of literary labor.” 

HONORS FOR Mr. GRIFFIN. 

No man has done more for American Catholic history than has 
Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia. No inaccuracy ever has been 
permitted his vigilant eye, and all this has been purely a labor of 
love. [Catholic Union Times.] 
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THE TEMPER OF A SCHOLAR. 

Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia has been declared with entire 
truth by the the New York Knights of Columbus Chapter to be the 
foremost Catholic figure in American historical research. Mr. Griffin 
has shown the temper of the scholar and his contribution to Catholic 
sociology and to the analysis of the Catholic element in the life of 
the nation cannot well be over-estimated. His studies have been 
informing and of vast practical value, in addition to their scholarly 
insight. . 

Yet his book on Commodore ‘‘Jack’”’? Barry remains almost a 
drug on the market, and his excellent magazine has a pathetically 
small circulation. 

There is a radical defect in the Catholic body somewhere. 

What do our readers say about this? [The Republic, Boston.] 

My book on Barry—Oh! why call him ‘‘Jack’’—is not ‘‘a drug 
on the market.” It never wason the market. There is no ‘‘market” 
for such a work. ‘The 600 books printed have in four years been sold 
except two. 

The excellent magazine ‘‘hasn’t such a very” pathetically small cir- 
culation when, although it has not 1000 suscribers, it has a rating 
that 15 publications out of 16 have not. But there is a defect in the 
Catholic body by which all Catholic publications have such limited 
circulations as they all have. The defect is, our people are intellect- 
ually defective in literature. 

*“No SMALL SHARE.” 

The city of his adoption and his last resting place is to honor the 
Father of the American. Navy, Commodore John Barry, by placing 
his statue in Independence Square, the very cradle of that Liberty 
for which Barry fought so valiantly. The Friendly Sons of St, 
Patrick, of Philadelphia, who pressed the project forward, may well 
feel pride in the splendid result of their patriotic labors, and our old 
friend, Martin I. J. Griffin, can claim no small share of the satisfact- 
ory result. [Irish American, Nov. 3, 1906.] 

EpitorR GRIFFIN’S DAUGHTER. 

Certainly Martin I. J. Griffin, the venerable editor of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Researches, recently has had his share of 
sorrow. A few weeks ago his beloved wife died, and last week his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth M. Griffin, died at Ridley Park, Pa.— 
[Catholic Sun, Syracuse.] 
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No MAN Has DONE More. 

GRIFFIN.—No man has done more for American Catholic history 
than has Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia. No inaccuracy ever 
has been permitted to escape his vigilant eye, and all this has been 
purely a labor of love. Recently Mr. Griffin was guest of honor at 
a reception given by the Columbian Assembly, New York, an organi- 
zation made up of Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus. [Jrish 
World, Nov. 10, 1906.]} 


Knows How Ir Is HimseE.r. 
‘‘T am doing a little in your line and so can appreciate your 
work.” [Rev. C. B. Norton.] 

To Father Norton, ‘my History of BisHop CONWELL was referred 
by the Research Committee of the American Catholic Historical 
Society for examination and preparation for publication in the So- 
ciety’s REcorDs. He is revising to my satisfaction, but I believe 
the work of both of us is to be suppressed. 


DEFENDER OF BARRY. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, the distinguished Catholic - 
historian and author of the best [and only] life of Commodore ‘‘ Jack” 


Barry, Father of the American Navy, has often defended the memory 
of that great hero and exposed numerous false statements relating 
to his career uttered by careless, ignorant, or bigoted writers. Re- 
cently he brought to task the editor of the Bulletin of Philadelphia 
for a wrongful recital of some of Barry’s deeds. [The Pilot.] 

I consider your twenty-three volumes of the ‘‘ Researches” 
the best historical reference-book on U. S. History for a library. 
[Fr. Callistus Wegimer, O. S. F.] 

I have derived much pleasure and valuable information from 
your work. [I. W. McDowell, Madison, N. J.] 


Not ONE. 

We can not but applaud the activity of the A. O. H. in trying 
to have the school boards in various cities introduce the study of 
Irish history into the schools; yet we find in the American Catholic 
Historical Researches a little statement from Martin I. J. Griffin which 
may be interpreted as showing that this zeal for placing the Irish 
race in its true light before the American youth of today, who will be 
tomorrow the American people, is not shared by a good many mem- 
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bers of the Order. Mr. Griffin quotes from the National Hibernian, 
the organ of the A. O. H., an article lauding him for his work on 
Commodore Barry, and then adds the following brief but significant 
note :— , 

I have sent out nearly 500 circular notices to prominent A. O. H. 
members saying I would issue a Life of Barry at $1.50. After 
two months not one subcsription has come. Not ONE. [Sacred 
Heart Review, Nov. 24, 1906.] 

Not one yet—after six months. 


LIFE TO THE WoRK. 


Mr. Griffin has devoted his life to this work and deserves the 
gratitude of all Catholics who appreciate the*extent and the fruit- 
fulness of his labor. [Catholic Universe, Oct. 27.] 


Younc HEART IN AN AGED Bopy. 


No Catholic in America has given more time to intelligent re- 
search than Mr. Griffin. In spite of inadequate encouragement, in 
spite of that languor which renders so many Catholics defenseless 
in literary debate, Mr. Griffin hopefully preserves a young heart in 
an aged body, for he knows his life work is incomplete. He is con- 
tent with enough to live modestly and pay the printer. In one way 
he reminds us of Ben Franklin, who ate his buns on the road to the 
printing office in order to save time for literary labor. 

The Knights of Columbus have obligated themselves to promote 
Catholic American history. If this be not a vain boast, the name of 
every member of the Order ought to go down for Mr. Griffin’s book. 
Every academy, college and high school under Catholic auspices 
ought to be supplied with volumes treating on ‘‘Catholics and the 
American Revolution.’”’ Catholic ignorance of Catholic endeavor 
in the colonies was painfully apparent on Franklin day of this year. 
{Intermountain and Colorado Catholic, Salt Lake, Feb. 10, 1906.] 

Eleven hundred copies of the sample copies of the July, 1906, 
Researches were sent toGrand Knights, Secretaries and ‘‘ prominents’’ 
of the Knights of Columbus. A special circular soliciting subscrip- 
tions was sent together with a circular signed by six well known 
Knights of Philadelphia. Also a copy of the Resolutions of the 
Columbian Assembly of New York. 

I got one subscriber, Mr. Bookmyer, of Sandusky, Ohio. 
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FIGHTER For. TRUTH. 


‘‘You are doing a noble work for the Church in this country. 
I only wish that we had many more such noble men—fighters for 
Truth and Right. God bless you. [Rev. T. F. X. Dougherty, 
Williamstown, Pa.] 


Facts AND Facts ONLY. 


Mr. Griffin is the editor of the American Catholic Historical 
Researches, a quarterly magazine devoted to Catholic American 
History, which he hasconducted for more than a quarter of a century. 
He is also the author of the ‘‘ Life of Commodore John Barry,” which 
is the standard work from which were taken all the facts whose pre- 
sentation led to the passage of the law authorizing the erection of a 
Barry monument by the United States. 

Mr. Griffin is famous for his insistence and accuracy of statement. 
He records facts and facts only, and because of his publishing nothing 
that cannot be substantiated he has won a high place among Catholic 
historians. He is now about to publish a history of Catholics in the 
American Revolution. [Irish American.] 


EARNEST WORKER AND CLOSE THINKER. 


At a meeting last September of the A. O. H. of New York, to 
commemorate the passage of the Bill providing for the erection of a 
monument to Commodore John Barry, Rev. William Livingston, 
Rector of St. Gabriel’s Church, told the story of Barry’s career 
and said: 

‘“These are facts brought out clearly in his ‘Life,’ written by that 
earnest worker and close thinker, Martin I. J. Griffin. 

‘*‘When Martin I. J. Griffin showed some years ago that Buell’s Life 
of Jones was a tissue of falsehood, little or no attention was paid to 
him. Even Catholics themselves did not appreciate at their true 
value the labors of Mr. Griffin and the work he had done. But when 
Mrs. Reginald De Koven told the same story in the columns of the 
New York Times, then people began to listen and to think. 

‘‘Now, we do not claim that Barry won his victories for the 
Stars and Stripes because he was a Catholic; but we do hold most 
emphatically that he should not be robbed of the credit due to him 
because of his adherence to our ancient faith.” 
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AUTHENTIC. 


1 wait patiently for each issue and read over your valued glean- 
ings with the greatest of pleasure, as wellas profit. It is satisfying to 
read from your magazine, because I known that what you give us 
is authentic. I have had occasion to talk on the Colonial Irish and 
Catholics before some of our local clubs and have given you due credit 
as my source of information. I have supplemented your data with 
data from other sources, but find one has to be so discriminating in 
reading from other men on these subjects, because of the tendency 
to make loose statements and claims that the facts of history do not 
sustain. [L. B. Murphy, Madison, Wis.] 

As Martin I. J. Griffin says: Commodore Barry in the Revolu- 
tionary War ‘‘was the Washington of the sea.’””’ He was unquestion- 
ably the Father of the American Navy. [Catholic Columbian, Dec. 8, 
1906. } 

Wants A ‘‘Poor MAn’s EDITION” OF BARRY. 

You so kindly sent me October No. 4. The light the October, 
1906, RESEARCHES, throws on relations with Canada at the time of 
the Revolution, and other important historical events are worth the 
whole annual subscription and a great deal more—what labor and 
time, and expense must it have cost to hunt up and copy those 
original and official documents! I can appreciate the delicate posi- 
tion in which the dear Father Floquet found himself at that time. 
I was sorry to find that you could not let me have a copy of your 
work on the glorious and immortal Barry. Is it not possible, shall 
I say convenient and profitable, to get out a poor man’s edition of 
that book? I promise to take 50 copies at one dollar each for my- 
self and the older boys in my school—not that I want my dear boys 
to go to sea unless the safety of our Country called for it, but that 
they, the rising generation hereabouts, may know John Barry and 
the man who rescued him from oblivion, my friend, Martin I. J. 
Griffin—God bless you! 

As an evidence of my appreciation of vour ocietli and your in- 
valuable labors in the cause to truth and fatherland, I enclose 
subscription to the RESEARCHES—from now until you cease to 
publish them—to be paid annually. [Rev. F. Keane, Pittsburg, Pa.] 

That’s the best offer I ¢ver received relative to John Barry’s 
Life. A few such would ensure a popular edition of my work. Not- 














withstanding all the prattle about Barry very few, very few, indeed, 
of the prattlers have a copy of my book—the only book on Barry. 
Whenever you hear an orator glorifying Barry there areone hundred 
chances to one that he has not my book and so knows only what 
others have taken from it. 


ROGER WILLIAM’S SHORTHAND. 

I make it a practice, when I know anyone who is engaged in 
special historical or literary work, to inform them of whatever may 
concern their work which I may meet in the course of my seekings. 
Here’s an example: 

I have your memoranda concerning Roger Williams, and I am 
very much obliged to you for same. I have been hunting for years 
for some specimen of Roger Williams’ shorthand writing, and had 
long since despaired of finding any. He was for some time employed 
by Lord Coke as a shorthand writer in reporting the proceedings of 
the Star Chamber. Coke was attracted to young Williams by seeing 
him writing shorthand in a church in North Wales, and made him 
his secretary. All the lives Of Roger Williams state this much about 
his knowledge of shorthand, but none of them go any farther, and I 
had communicated with the historical societies in Rhode Island, and 
none of them seemed to know anything about any trace of shorthand 
in any of his manuscripts. Therefore, if this proves to be his own 
writing, as it very likely will, it will give me a fine illustration for my 
history of shorthand, in connection with which, I have to thank you 
for so many hints and so much valuable information. I shall con- 
sult Rev. John Wright’s book on Historic Bibles at the first oppor- 
tunity. No doubt, there will be a copy in the Boston Public Library. 
If not, I shall endeavor to secure one for myself.”” [Charles Currier 
Beale, Boston. ]} 
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“ADDRESS OF THE CANADIAN CLERGY OF QUEBEC TO 
KING GEORGE III. 


(Canadian Archives, Series 2, vol. II, p. 23.) 


To His Most Excellent Majesty George III, King of Great Bri- 
tain, France and Ireland, Sovereign Lord of Canada, etc., etc, etc. 

If your Most Excellent Majesty designs to allow that 

We the most submissive and faithful Canadian subjects of your 
Most Excellent Majesty, of the city and district of Quebec, take the 
liberty to prostrate ourselves at the foot of the Throne, there to offer 
our most humble thanks for the Royal approbation which it has 
pleased your Most Excellent Majesty to give to the Act most solidly 
regulating the government of our province. 

We make bold to assure you, our hearts are full of the liveliest 
gratitude and most profound respect, that we, as well as our posterity, 
will never forget the paternal treatment with your Most Excellent 
Majesty and your august Parliament have deigned to favor us, in 
assuring to us the free exercise of our religion, our ancient laws, cus- 
toms and usages, security in the possession of our property, the ex- 
tension of out boundaries and of our commerce, and the enjoyments 
of all the rights, prerogatives and advantages of British subjects. 
By this equitable Act, we no longer have reason to fear the jealousy 
of the neighboring Provinces, and we pay no attention to the com- 
plaints of the very small number of former subjects residing in this 
Province who seem chagrined at our future well-being. We entreat 
your Most Excellent Majesty to deign to be persuaded that if any 
among us have been, through untoward circumstances, drawn into 
their party, their hearts have no part therein. 

Will your Most Excellent Majesty allow us also to return you 
our most humble thanks for having restored to us according to our 
wishes General Carleton, whose wisdom, prudence, equity and kind- 
ness lead us to hope that he will indeed, in accordance with the good 
intentions of your Majesty, make us enjoy the favors that it has pleas- 
ed you to grant us? 

We will never cease, as it is our duty , to send up prayers to heaven 
for the preservation and prosperity of your Most Excellent Majesty, 
of the whole Royal Family, and of the Crown of Great Britain. 
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CIRCULARS REGARDING THE CANADIAN MILITIA ISSUED 
BY CATHOLIC AUTHORITY IN 1775. 
[From Quebec Archives.] 
' Sir :-— TRANSLATION. 

Always careful to load the Province confided to him with honors 
and benefits, His Excellency General Carleton today adds a new favor 
to those already conferred by him by the re-establishment of the 
militia in this province. This is an efficacious means of maintaining 
order in our parishes and polity among our country people; and it is 
at the same time a mark of esteem and confidence in which he honors 
every individual of the Province, and, above, all those whom he 
appoints to military situations he does not wish to choose except 
inasmuch as his choice may be agreeable to the public. I do not 
doubt but that this occasion will imprint on every heart a gratitude 
proportionate to the benefit conferred and....... worthy of the 
Canadian reputation. 

This is what you must be careful to impress upon them all in 
reading on the first Holy Day, at the close of the parochial Mass, 
and in affixing to the door of the church in the accustomed manner, 
the proclamation and the letter which are addressed to you by His 
Excellency. 

I am with respect, Sir, yours etc. MONTGOLFIER. 

Montreal, 13, June 1775. 

{Montgolfier was Superior of the Jesuits. He had been, after 
the capture of Canada by England, elected Bishop of Québec to suc- 
ceed Bishop Pontbriand, who died during the War. He went to 
England, but was not permitted to go farther to be consecrated.] 

[MSS. Copy in French of above in the American Catholic His- 
‘torical Society of Philadelphia. ] 
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WHO KNOWS? 


Who knows anything about Patrick Dickson, who, on February 
9, 1807, wrote President Jefferson asking an opportunity to ex- 
plain his method of blowing up ships of war without danger to the 
vessel accomplishing it or those within it? 

Who was Patrick Gibson, of Richmond, Va., of whom there are 
nineteen letters in the correspondence of Thomas Jefferson. He 
had sons, Henry and Patrick, for whom he sought positions, Henry 
as a member of the executive Council at Pensacola; Patrick ‘‘a 
situation at West Point.” : 

N. B.—Was George Rogers Clark, mentioned as Godfather in 
Kaskaskia registers, a Catholic? 

No. Col. Clark was probably but a witness. He commanded 
the American expedition sent out by Governor Patrick Henry, of 
Virginia, to capture the Northwest country. 


Thomas Jefferson from November 22, 1816, to August 19, 1821, 
wrote Patrick Gibson twenty-four letters on private affairs, and one 
promising his good offices with the Secretary of the Navy in behalf 
of his son, a midshipman. 

Patrick Gibson was of Richmond, Va. He wrote Jefferson 
from March 16, 1820 to February 8th, twenty letters. The corre- 
spondence is in Series 1, Vol. 37, and in Series 2, Vol. 37. 

Who was Patrick Gibson? 

Who knows the maiden name of Ann —————, the mother of 
Archbishop Neale? Those who can might tell Mr. Raphael T. 
Semmes, of Savannah, Ga. 


GEN. JACOB BROWN. 

Can you furnish me with the pedigree of General Jacob Brown, 
of the War of 1812? Was he Irish? That he was a Philadelphian 
and a pedagogue, I know; but that is the extent of my present in- 
formation. Was he related to Andrew Brown, the soldier-school- 
master-editor of the Federal Gazette? 

Also some sketches of Joshua Barney, the Commodore. 

A. ELLICOTT, 
No. 6 East 119th Street. 
New York. 

[The Life of Commodore Barney was published in Boston in 

1832 by Gray and Bowen; edited by Mary Barney.] 
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We have a request for material on American Catholic writers, 
Orestes A. Brownson, Maurice Francis Egan, Father Finn, Chris- 
tian Reid, John T. Smith, J. G. Shea, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Marion Ames Taggart, Louise I. Quincy, Lida Rose McCabe, Agnes 
Repplier, Eleanor C. Donnelly, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, Richard 
Malcolm Johnson, Mary T. Waggaman, James Jeffrey Roche, Eliza- 
beth Jordan, F. Marion Crawford, the Dorseys, and any others. 

Can you direct us to any material on the lives of these writers 

Very truly yours, 
IDA K. GALBREATH, 
Supt. Traveling Library Dept. 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, O 

Those who can supply any material as above desired, please 

send to Miss Galbreath. 


‘‘The labors of the servants of God ought always to be precious 
in the eyes of His people, and for that reason the very fragments of 
their services are not to be lost but to be gathered up for edifica- 
tion.””—WILLIAM PENN. 


The influence of historical pursuits may be classed, not only as 
one of the most beneficial to ourselves, but as one of the most benef- 
icent to mankind, and the more we instill into the minds of the rising 
generation, the lessons of wisdom, patriotism and virtue which they 
teach, the more will their souls become imbued with the value of the 
great principles upon which the world must ever depend for its pros- 
sperity and happiness.—Hon. M. P. Wilder, LL. D. 


“In whatever circumstances our country may be, we owe our 
loyalty to its Constitution and laws and honor to its flag.’’-—Bishop 
Loughlin, Brooklyn, April 23, 1861. 


‘*The blood of Catholics flowed as freely in proportion to their 
numbers to cement the fabric of Independence as that of any of 
their fellow citizens.”—Rev. John Carroll. 








‘‘How easily a pretended history may be compiled without any 
of the materials which ought to enter into its composition.” 
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“He who studies History lives twice. He lives in imagination 
in the ages that preceded him as well as in that in which his own 
frail life is fast ebbing away.” 


“Let History be placed in the class of strenuous studies. Let 
our pupils be taught that proof must be insisted on in historical works, 
and that when the proof ends the history ends. Teach them that 
no matter how long a story has been believed nor by how many peo- 
ple it has been accepted as true, if it does not rest on trustworthy 
evidence it is not a historical fact and cannot be classed as History.” 
—Prof. F. M. Fling, University of Nebraska. 


MARRIED IN A SHIFT. 

The law in olden Pennsylvania was that a wife possessed no 
property in her own right. Her clothes even were her husband’s. 
Here is the way a Quakeress evaded the law. We take it from manu- 
script minutes of the Concord Monthly Meeting, in Chester county: 

‘‘1740, 4th mo., 2d.—Women complained of Mary Wright, now 
House, for going to be married by a priest and marrying in a very 
uncommon way, by putting off her clothes and putting on a shift in 
order to screen her husband from her former husband’s debts.”” On 
3d mo., 4th, 1741, she was ‘‘disowned.’ 

Now don’t jump to the conclusion that the word ‘‘priest’’ means 
a Catholic priest. People who undertook to write Catholic history 
did that, and so discoursed about there being a priest in Philadelphia 
in 1686, just because Wm. Penn wrote James Logan he could get 
‘‘rare shad of the old priest.” 


‘‘The warmth of the Irish heart has contributed not a little to 
the character which Pennsylvania has acquired for generous hos- 
pitality’’ said a Committee of the American Philosophical Society 
and of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania to the Legislature of 
the State in 1836, when petitioning for the publication of the 
archives of the State. 

So that in 1836 these two Socities had not heard of the ‘‘Scotch- 
Irish.” Now-a-days the Irish-hearted people spoken of are called 
**Scotch-Irish.”’ ny 

‘Let us have Peace,” was the title of the leading article in the 
Catholic Mirror of March, 1861. So Grant was not its author. 
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ASTRAY. 

The RESEARCHES misses some subscribers occasionally. Our 
modern methods have not remedied the evil of subscribers not al- 
ways getting papers. Even Washington was thus annoyed, for, in 
1785, he wrote to Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, complaining that 
his Gazettes came irregularly. He directed that it should be sent 
‘‘in the appearance of a letter,” for, said he, ‘‘it has sometimes oc- 
cured to me that there are persons who, wishing to read newspapers 
without being at the expense of paying for them, make free with 
those which are sent to others.” 

So you see 1907 doesn’t differ from 1785 in that respect. 


The heirs of Charles LeBlane, an Acadian, exiled to Philadelphia 
in 1755, claim that his son, who was known as Charles White, left 
a quarter of a million of dollars, which the State escheated. Now 
they are said to be claiming it. In 1787 a Charles White was the 
holder of pew No. 10, north aisle of St. Mary’s Church. He gave 
415 to repair the Church in 1782, but there wasn’t a Catholic about 
these parts who had so much money as a quarter million. 


EMMET’S SPEECH. 

On Saturday evening, July 12, 1806, Mrs. Edmund Burke 
Hamilton had “‘the pleasure to read and recite at the Assembly 
Rooms, South Fourth St., Philadelphia, several select pieces in the 
sublime, descriptive, pathetic and heroick.”’ 

Among the recitations was ‘‘Speech of Robert Emmett Esq., 
on being convicted of High Treason, before Lord Norbury at the 
Sessions House in the City of Dublin, Ireland, an oration, for bold- 
ness of imagery and firmness at such a crisis, not to be equaled in 
the annals of history.”’ 

This was the first public recitation of the celebrated speech in 
Philadelphia and perhaps in the United States. 


BACK NOS. OF RESEARCHES WANTED. 

Patrons having any of the Nos. named will be allowed full price 
by sending to the Editor, Box 259, Ridley Park, Pa. 

Any or all of Father Lambing’s RESEARCHES from July, 1884 
to Oct. 1886. 

Any Nos. of 1887; 1890 Jan; 1891 Oct; 1893 July; 1894 April, 
Oct; 1895 April; 1896 July; 1897 Oct; 1898 Oct; 1899 all; 1900 
Oct; 1901 Oct; 1902 all; 1903 all; 1905 April. 
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Death of a Daughter 


Death again entered my home. 

On November 14, 1906, my daughter Elizabeth (Sister 
Ursule, Order Immaculate Heart of Mary) died at Rid- 
ley Park, Pa. Interment on the 17th at Holy Cross 
Cemetery, after funeral services at the Church of St. 
Rose of Lima, Eddystone, Pa. 

Her brother, Father Martin I. J. Griffin, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was the celebrant of the Mass. 

May she and her mother rest in peace. 

Again I have to express my deep appreciation and 
gratefulness to all, throughout the country, who have 


sent me words of sympathy, condolence and consolation. 
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